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draw and turn their attention to some other good thing. 
The better way is for all earnest and thoughtful people to 
keep steadily at work for whatever seems to be best 
for society, quietly ignoring the claims of the would- 
be leaders. If there were no “ism’’ of any kind in the 
sociological world, the vast fund of knowledge amassed 
by this generation, with the new humanitarian impulses 
which all good men feel, would have freer course with 
better results more quickly attained by society. 


a 


CHINA is a world by itself, vast, unknown, and to most 
of us incomprehensible. We know China mostly by 
observation of two classes. One is the lowest class of 
coolies demoralized by contact with Europeans of the 
baser sort in the treaty ports of China. The other 
is mainly composed of men of high rank who have been 
educated in Europe and America. Neither of them 
gives us a correct idea of the millions of well-to-do China- 
men who are intelligent, in their way highly trained, and 
who, barring some curious incongruities, accept the same 
moral standards that we do. By those who have had 
business relations with them they are described as men 
of fine presence, great intellectual ability, and of un- 
impeachable honor. They are truthful and honest, 
and, when they get into right relations with Western 
civilization, are bound to make the Chinese nation one 
of the most powerful of empires. 
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THE Juggernaut in India was formerly received by 
the missionary world as the symbol and type of all 
heathenism. Lurid descriptions were published of the 
annual sacrifice when the huge car of the idol was dragged 
along the highway and multitudes prostrated themselves 
to be crushed by the wheels. It was in vain that Hindus 
protested that the loss of life was accidental. Suppose 
now that some Hindu, wishing to create prejudice 
against the United States, should describe our national 
orgy on Independence Day, when, in honor of the God- 
dess of Liberty, we deliberately offer human sacrifices, 
kill several score of boys and girls, and torture hun- 
dreds of others by putting out their eyes, blowing off their 
fingers, arms, and legs with explosives, and doing all this 
with unholy glee, all enjoying the spectacle and no one 
protesting. The story thus told by the Hindu would be 
based on facts and quite as true to life as many of the 
representations of heathenism which have been current 
with us. 
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In all nations and tribes, savage and civilized, there 
is, among people who are not thoroughly informed con- 
cerning the qualities of drugs and their effect upon the 
human constitution, a tendency to take whatever makes 
one for the moment “feel good.’’ Alcohol, because of 
its cheerful associations and its apparent harmlessness 
in the early stages of excitement, is more openly taken 
than any other stimulant of similar power; and because 
its after effects are conspicuous both in the person of 
the drunkard and the injuries he inflicts, it attracts the 
attention of reformers and almost monopolizes the field. 
Such drugs as phenacetin, acetanilid, and antipyrin, 
with cocaine, opium, and other drugs which create bind- 
ing habits, and destroy the balance of moral and physi- 
cal forces, are even more pernicious, and, it is possible, 
destroy more lives and reduce the productive capacity 
of more people than even alcohol, that king of destroyers. 
Whoever becomes addicted, even to tea and coffee for 
their ‘stimulating effects is in danger of nervous re- 
actions which are painful; and these other stimulants, 
narcotics, and soothing agents are much more per- 
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nicious and more likely to be fatal in their effects. It 
is noted everywhere that the demand for drugs which 
can be used secretly increases when alcohol is no longer 
to be had. No temperance society ought to limit its 
efforts to the abolition of one source of intoxication and 
the prevention of one set of vicious habits. 
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WE have often urged, and shall continue to urge, the 
necessity of maintaining the functions of a spiritual 
priesthood. As we have said before, we hold that the 
principal defect in the religious life of the American 
people is the decline of the priesthood, the substitution 
for it to a considerable extent of artificial services in the 
hierarchical churches, and the formal abandonment of it 
by Protestants of the congregational order. ‘The office 
of the priest, rightly understood and administered, brings 
a man, set apart for the purpose, with leisure and due 
discipline and training, to state the moral law, to show 
erring men and women wherein they depart from it, and 
point to those who are troubled in conscience the way of 
escape into the ways of rectitude and tranquillity. The 
office corresponds in all high senses to that of the honorable 
corporation lawyer, who is employed by conscientious 
people to instruct them in the law, to tell them what 
they may lawfully do, and wherein their transactions 
are condemned by just laws. 


The Church and Its Offshoots. 


We have many times made a statement concerning 
the Church and its allied institutions which seems to us 
in these days of exceeding importance, but which is little 
heeded because men do not look far enough and remember 
enough to keep things in their proper order. If we go 
back far enough in the history of any nation, we find 
some facts lying on the face of history so well defined as 
to be recognized in their proper character without debate. 
Go back far enough, and we find that religion, and that 
which corresponds to the Church—the organization of the 
religious sentiment out of which the modern church has 
come—has been successively the originator and the in- 
ventor, or we may more truly say the parent, of the 
government, the school in all its forms, science of many 
kinds, medicine and all institutes of healing, benevolence 
with refuges and every kind of helpful apparatus, and 
literature with all the means of producing it. 

Wherever we find a nation in what we call a low stage 
of civilization, we find that these institutions and move- 
ments are still under the control of the Church. ‘The 
difficulty of penetrating to the mind and heart of Hindus 
and Mohammedans comes largely from the supremacy of © 
the Church and its activity in all these lines of endeavor 
and achievement. As a community tends upward under 
the high calling of civilization, the Church grows stronger 
in its inner life, and gradually pushes off all the active 
forces which it has set at work in government, education, 
benevolence, and the like. ‘The degree of civilization in 
a community may readily be estimated by the multi- 
tude of beneficent activities which surround the church 
which have been produced by it, but which are no longer 
a part of its organic life. There are communities where a 
church of the highest order must busy itself with the 
meanest occupations, reach down to the needs of those 
who are ignorant, vicious, thriftless, and without self- 
control and self-direction. The extent to which this is 
necessary measures the distance between that community 
as a whole and the standard of civilization which is rep- 
resented by the church itself. 

The Unitarian Church in New England—a fact well 
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known to all students of sociology and benevolence—was, 
under Dr. Channing, Dr. Tuckerman, and other leaders, 
the first to set up in New England unsectarian charities 
of every kind. They were the first to establish hospitals 
that were not Catholic, Baptist, or Unitarian; asylums 
that were not under the control of any church; and 
various benevolent agencies which were free to workers 
and those who needed help without reference to doctrine, 
church membership, or denominational name. The 
work done in this respect by Unitarians has spread all 
over the country until now we have countless civic 
institutions which are supported by the town, the city, or 
the State, and from the control of which churches of all 
kinds have been excluded. 

The churches that still retain control of education, 
benevolence, and the art of healing are in these things, 
and, in just so far as they commit themselves to them, out 
of line with the progress of the age and out of harmony 
with the spirit of the higher civilization. To return to the 
old method of making the Church the supreme authority 
and the principal agent, whether in government, in edu- 
cation, or benevolence, is simply a facing about toward 
what is now happily a far-off, distant goal where barbar- 
ism and chaos have their reign. In a civilized city where 
religion had done anything suggesting its perfect work 
there would be a church, a university, public schools, a 
hospital, an asylum, a museum, a gallery of art, music 
at its best, fresh air, pure water, clean streets, houses 
where for every person would be an opportunity of living 
according to the laws of health, and a city government so 
wise and true that every one would be protected in his 
rights. or all these things the Church would train men 
and women to reverence for human nature, to resnect 
for human rights, to a great desire to serve the brother- 
hood, and an ambition to take advantage of every kind of 
training that would prepare for public service. But the 
Church would not make laws or enforce them. It would 
not direct the study of astronomy, the care of the insane, 
or the relief of the destitute. By infusing into the whole 
community the spirit of brotherhood, it would make 
mutual helpfulness to abound so greatly that most agen- 
cies of relief would be unnecessary. 


Is the World Growing Worse? 


No former age has ever sought anything but per- 
petuity: its institutions were always the best. Our 
century believes it has everything to learn, and holds 
no word so sacred as progress. The Golden Age used to 
be in the past: it is now in the future. Man, it was 
said, was created perfect, and fell: we now count our 
origin with the brute, but our goal with the gods. Goethe 
claimed that doubt must always precede certainty. 
What we needed to make the human race a magnificent 
family was a period of thoroughgoing scepticism. We 
had to learn our ignorance, to learn our rights, and to 
learn our possibilities. 

The lapse of credulity is, however, not a lapse of faith. 
The new faith is in eternal law, and in Him ‘‘in whom 
we live and move and have our being.” If it be true 
that the Church is compelled to combine with faith in 
God a belief in Adam, to include in its system the state- 
ment that the universe was made in six days; that the 
Ten Commandments were carved on stone by the finger 
of Deity; that diversity of languages arose from the im- 
pudent effort to build a tower too high for God to drown 
the race; that Samson pulled a temple down by his 
individual force, which he could not have done had his 
hair been cut; that Abraham was ordered to sacrifice 
his son to God; and that Jesus was sacrificed to pacify 
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the anger of a Creator,—if the Church must teach all 
this the charge against scepticism must stand. 

We prefer, however, to take the affirmative, and to 
assert that nothing is more pro able than that the world 
is growing better, that humanity is sweeping forward 
in superb cycles Godward. We have never seen the man 
who, after a cry of despair, could be induced carefully 
to compare his own neighborhood or township with 
what it was thirty or forty years ago, without changing 
his lamentation into gratified joy. On the farms of 
to-day the men whose language is most unchaste are 
those whose gray hairs indicate that they are living the 
life of the past. The larger range of topics now before 
the young men is steadily leading them into less sensual 
ways of thinking and of expressing themselves. 

There are some still living whose lives span the rise 
and progress of the temperance reformation, the down- 
fall of human bondage, the establishment of international 
peace congresses, the granting of equal rights for re- 
ligions in England and America, the rights of children 
secured, the emancipation of woman nearly secured, 
prison punishment rapidly changing to organized re- 
form, punishment for debt, the stocks and other forms 
of human degradation abolished, and, not least, a won- 
drous development of mercy for dumb brutes. A man 
whose single life spans all this must be a natural pessimist 
if he does not trust God and trust man and trust the 
age. Det gratia in government has gone down forever, 
and barely holds its own in ecclesiasticism. The one 
great advance in morality which has recently come about 
is this, that wrong is still wrong, although done in the 
name of King or Church or State or God. 

Old-time peoples had a Levite in each house, a priest 
in every hamlet, a god or two in the pocket, and then 
with dirty bodies they bent their knees in the dust, and 
prayed the gods, for two cents’ worth of incense and 
a measure of prayers, to give them a better world. Now 
when a man prays for a mansion in the skies, the scientific 
conscience says, ‘‘Wash yourself, eat less gluttonously, 
obey the laws of self-control, and you will find that you 
are already in paradise.’”” Ruskin says, ‘The best prayer 
a man-can utter in the morning is that he may not waste 
the day, the best grace before meat is the consciousness 
that he has earned his dinner.” 

The morals of the creed age laid emphasis on keeping 
the Sabbath, abstaining from certain harmless pleasures, 
like playing with cards, from theatres, and from novels. 
Parallel with these stood the sins of doubting the creed, 
of irreverence toward the Scriptures, of distaste for 
religious reading, and absence from church. The moral 
code of to-day presses home the duties of self-culture, 
of honor for truth, faith in right, respect for humanity, 
courtesy to all men, and respect for honest thought and 
sincerity. The one power relied upon up to the present 
age, certainly the chief motive to virtue, was reward 
or punishment in a future life. The tendency was 
largely toward superficial morality, inherent hypocrisy, 
and a blundering self-deceit. The conviction is getting 
a good grip on life that virtue is its own reward, that 
goodness is itself heaven, and that no future paradise 
can make happy the inherently bad. All deeds, good and 
bad, have their compensation now and forever, as a 
natural consequence. 

Forecasting the future and prying into the unseen 
life is largely waived for the higher pleasure of searching 
the past records of the race and of the world. We 
know no delight so rich, no study so satisfactory, as that 
which shows us far back in the distant geologic ages 
man as a mere waif, in the drift period, existing almost 
by sufferance of other animals, with no art, no knowledge 
of iron, silver, or gold, hardly able to make or use a tool 
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of stone; then to trace him down the ages, where he 
begins to tame the dog and the reindeer, and able to hunt 
animals hardly more wild than fhimself; still on, down 
the ages, until within the past ten thousand jyears he 
has become a creature of poetry, theology, religion, 
and finally of science and art. ‘“‘Surely,’’ says the bat, 
“all light comes from our caves: we are sure of that 
because outside of our cave we cannot see anything.” 
But the sky-lark says, ‘‘The reason is that your eyes 
cannot endure the light.” 

What we see in these long reaches of time is essentially 
true of alltimes. Evolution is the eternal law from which 
we cannot escape if we would. We have no maxim 
more worthy of constant rehearsal than that of Goethe, 
“Man cannot think highly enough of man.”’ The passion 
of humanity is progress, and most of our blunders and 
failures are due to the struggle to go ahead too fast. 
Even in the span of a single life, a healthy mind, counts 
several milestones left behind. 


Current Topics. 


PRESIDENT TarFrr’s determination to carry out, so far 
as in him lies the pledges of the platform on which he 
was elected was indicated afresh by his announcement, 
on August 25, of his intention to urge upon Congress at 
the opening of the winter session the passage of legisla- 
tion providing for the establishment of postal savings- 
banks. Several of Mr. Taft’s advisers have sought to 
impress upon the chief executive the advisability of 
deferring the much-mooted project until a more favorable 
opportunity. They have based the advice partly upon 
the assurance that the proposed legislation would meet 
with vigorous opposition from banking imterests and 
partly upon the circumstance that the subject could 
be acted upon more satisfactorily after the monetary 
commission which is now looking into the broad subject 
of currency and a satisfactory banking system shall 
have submitted their report and Congress shall have 
acted upon it. Their arguments appear to have had 
little effect upon the President, who evidently is-of the 
opinion that the party’s campaign promises should be 
carried out promptly. 


AMERICAN skill in the construction and operation of 
flying machines of the heavier-than-air type received 
ample recognition in the international aviation contests 
near Rheims, France, which ended last Sunday. Al- 
though America was represented by only one aviator 
in the great gathering of the masters, two of the most 
important prizes come to this country. Glenn H. 
Curtiss, who is a recent experimenter with the aéroplane, 
will bring back with him the cup offered by James 
Gordon Bennett for the greatest speed attained in flight. 
This distinction was conferred upon Mr. Curtiss after 
he had developed a rate of progression which is equivalent 
to about fifty miles an hour,—a degree of celerity which 
compares favorably with that of the average express 
train. In-addition the same aviator won the Grand 
Prix de la Vitesse on the closing day of the races, demon- 
strating the effectiveness of his construction and the effi- 
ciency of his generalship to be superior to those of the 
assembled aéroplanists of the world. 
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Tue inflammability of the political atmosphere of 
South-eastern Europe was illustrated strikingly at the 
end of last week, when a part of the garrison of Athens 
marched out of the city in mutiny and brought about 
the fall of the Greek ministry before the day was over. 
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Among the demands presented to the premier by the 
mutineers was the stipulation that the crown prince, 
Constantine, should resign his post as commander-in- 
chief of the army, and that the chief direction of the armed 
forces of the kingdom should be intrusted to a council 
of three generals. The first part of their demand was 
granted forthwith. Prince Constantine gave up the 
chief command, and resumed his functions as an ordinary 
officer. Then, too, the mutineers demanded that the 
king give up the yachts which are now at his service, 
and content himself with one vessel, and that the nioney 
thus saved to the state be applied to naval construction. 
This phase of their discontent could not be met so readily, 
inasmuch as it involved the prestige of the throne. 
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THE danger to the peace of the peninsula, and conse- 
quently of Europe, presented by the Greek situation, 
is best suggested by the fact that only a few days before 
the demoralization of the Greek army was demonstrated 
by the incident at Athens, a part of the press of Greece 
was clamoring for the declaration of a war against 
Turkey for the annexation of Crete,—a war which could 
not but have ended even more disastrously for the Hell- 
enes then did the Ottoman promenade militaire which 
the Hellenes provoked in 1897. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the conflict was averted this time only by the 
powers, who realized better the material and moral 
condition of their wards than did the wards themselves. 
Nevertheless, Greece, even while her administration 
is showing plainly its lack of morale, is busying herself 
with the despatch of diplomatic notes to Constantinople, 
calling attention to the deplorable conditions in Mace- 
donia and voicing the desire of the Hellenes that the 
‘Turkish house shall be set in order, at a time when the 
Hellenic house is in chaos. 
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THE liberal section of the Roman Catholic Church 
has taken much comfort from the recent declaration 
of the Biblical Commission of the Vatican on the attitude 
of the Church toward the interpretation of the first three 
chapters of the book of Genesis. The Commission 
finds, generally speaking, that the account of the crea- 
tion, the fall, the punishment, and the promise of re- 
demption must be accepted as inspired history. Never- 
theless, the Vatican authorities make the important 
admission that the language of these much-disputed 
chapters is not necessarily scientific or precisely accurate. 
In addition the significant concession is made that the 
word ‘‘days,”’ as applied to the six Biblical periods of 
creation, may be interpreted symbolically as meaning 
periods of time, and that such interpretation need not 
expose the exegetist to criticism or condemnation. 
This last-mentioned feature of the report is regarded by 
the modernists as a conspicuous victory for the higher 
criticism. 
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THE advance of the Spanish army against the Moors 
in the vicinity of Melilla, which began at the beginning 
of last week, is being prosecuted with an energy and a 
success which indicate that the campaign will not be 
a duplication of the Italian operations against the Abys- 
sinians in Frithrea. Nevertheless, the spirit of the Moslem 
enemy is such as to warrant the belief that the struggle 
will be long and bitter, and that it will cost Spain high 
in lives and in treasure. There is reason to believe that 
General Marina, the Spanish generalissimo, began the 
forward movement before he was prepared to assume the 
offensive. This step was taken because his army of 
about 40,000 men was becoming demoralized with in- 
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| action and under the vicissitudes of the climate. “The 
| Spanish vanguard is progressing, but every foot of 
its progress is being hotly contested by an enemy who 
apparently is not well instructed in the meaning of the 
word ‘‘defeat.” 


Brevities. 


In a rightly ordered family or community, work and 
play for the children go on together. 


When Dr. Holmes printed his first photograph, he wrote 
on the back of it, ‘“Taken by O. W. Holmes and sun.” 


The article by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows about her mission 
to Russia, which appeared in last week’s Register, was 
taken, not from the Independent, as stated, but from the 
Outlook. 


There is no solution of the race problem. Every - 


question concerning international and inter-racial re- 
lations and human progress has always been and always 
will be an open question. 


Because new-comers in our country flock together, 
and, because they are ignorant of opportunities, overcrowd 
certain districts, the community at large is not released 
from responsibility for their welfare. 


Society must wage warfare incessantly upon that form 
of traffic in vice which goes on without the consent of 
the victim. No slavery is so hideous, and decent people 
will shut their eyes to it at their peril. 


If the Apostle Paul did not write the various epistles 
ascribed to him, there must have been an unusual amount 
of enthusiasm diffused among the men who wrote that 
series of Pauline Epistles, the most optimistic letters 
ever published. 


It is interesting to watch a boy less than ten years 
old day after day with hoe, shovel, cart, and wheel- 
barrow imitating the tasks of men. Because it is un- 
forced, this work, although hard, is to him interesting, 
wholesome, and instructive. 


We speak of ‘the spirit,” of “inspiration,” and use 
terms which, literally taken, refer only to the air we 
breathe; but the experiences which we call spiritual 
give them a finer meaning, and suggest an element in 
our life more subtle than the breath in our nostrils. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Tell Us How. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

My attention has been called to a letter which you 
printed August 12, in which Rev. C. F. Dole suggests 
methods by which the churches may come into direct 
contact with the outside world without attempting to 
commit all the members of a church to any one form of 
public service. His suggestions are.admirable; but they 
lack one very important element, that of experience. 

i Dr. Dole is a well-known and§highly esteemed minister 
of the Unitarian Church, who*has held office in a large 
and prosperous church about thirty-three years; that is, 
about the lifetime of a generation. These admirable 
plans for the regulation and discipline of men and women 

are anxious to serve the world he must have tested 
in his own parish with the body of intelligent men and 
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women with whom he has had to deal. Now will he not 
lay aside his modesty, and, instead of suggesting plans 
for others, tell us just how these plans have worked in 
his own case? No one can have had an experience that, 
if described for the benefit of others, would be more 
instructive and helpful. From very young men we ex- 
pect advice and prophecy, because that is all we have to 
give. But from men of mature years and wide experi- 
ence we have a right to expect the seasoned results of 
experience. 

A philanthropist of national reputation, who is not a 
Unitarian, recently said to the present writer that the 
Unitarians and the Hicksite Quakers had done more pub- 
lic service than any other two denominations in America. 
Let Dr. Dole tell us something about the part he has 
contributed. INQUIRER. 

OCEAN POINT’. 


As a Layman sees It. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes’s reply to Mr. Jaynes’s Anni- 
versary Week sermon is, as a piece of rhetoric, forceful. 
As an argument, it fails to convince. If Mr. Holmes, 
instead of indulging in generalities, would only tell us 
how the individual church and its minister are to do 
the things he proposes, he would indeed be doing a great 
service to the community. 

The charge that declarations of Mr. Jaynes are ‘“‘about 
as great an insult to modern intelligence as,”’ etc., fails 
to carry conviction to those who know what an influence 
such men as Mr. Jaynes and their declarations have upon 
a community. 

There are just such preachers as Mr. Holmes describes. 
Theoretically, then, there are just such churches as he 
would have. Show us one which through its direct 
influence is doing more for humanity than is being done 
by the members of Mr. Jaynes’s congregation in nearly 
every one of the many ways enumerated by Mr. Holmes; 
and where do they get their inspiration? Where they 
should, and do, go forit. In the Unitarian Church. 

Some of us who are more or less familiar with some of 
the authorities quoted have discovered, even in their 
“inspired utterances,’ fallacies as great as does Mr. 
Holmes in Mr. Jaynes’s sermon. It would be a pity to 
curb Mr. Holmes’s enthusiasm for the betterment of man- 
kind. Both he and Mr. Jaynes are working for the same 
end, but Mr. Holmes has a theory which, if possible, 
we wish he had expounded a little more clearly, while 
Mr. Jaynes, after twenty-five years in his present church, 
can show results which neither a laugh nor a cry can 
remove. Gro. H. ELLis. 


The Anniversary Sermon. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes expresses his disappoint- 
ment and tearful condemnation because Rev. Julian C. 
Jaynes did not voice the prophecy of social justice so 
vital to Mr. Holmes’s present belief. No better choice 
of a spokesman could possibly have been made for the 
anniversary sermon than was made. Mr. Jaynes was, 
because of his long experience, proven results, and deep 
study, qualified to speak with authority upon the sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Position and Function of the Church.” ‘This 
anniversary message was one of the consistent conclu- 
sions of his splendid, uplifting leaderstip of a lifetime. 
To be told at some length and with uncalled-for flippancy 
that Mr. Jaynes’s interpretation of the attitude of the 
Unitarian Church to-day dooms it to a plight ‘‘not for 
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laughter, but for tears,” stirs resentment. Is not Mr. 
Jaynes better qualified to state his conviction in behalf 
of the Unitarian Church in regard to present-day prob- 
lems than are the socialist writers quoted by Mr. Holmes, 
who are obviously special students of ‘‘socval questions’ ? 
The criticisms which Mr. Holmes quotes from these 
various writers are in every case aimed at the church in 
general and lose point if applied to representative Uni- 
tarian churches. 

Simply because Mr. Jaynes believes in placing the 
emphasis on the spiritual and ideal side of his work does 
not mean that any of the practical or social needs of his 
church or community are neglected. A multitude of 
beneficent plans for the uplift of humanity, both of local 
and national importance, are being successfully carried 
out by men and women of the West Newton Unitarian 
church, who have had the spiritual sides of their natures 
kindled and nourished by the splendid preaching of this 
man. 

I especially resent Mr. Holmes’s discourtesy in stating 
that Jesus to-day would be an outcast from Mr. Jaynes’s 
church. It would be hard to find a church more in 
accordance with Jesus’ teaching of ‘‘Love to God” and 
“Love to Man.”’ 

I can but feel that Mr. Holmes, and others in sym- 
pathy with his criticisms, should reread that sermon. 
It has an important message for all who believe in the 
triumph instead of the doom of our churches. 


Chas S als 
Boston, Mass. 


The Church and Social Work. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The long criticism of Mr. Jaynes’s Anniversary Sermon 
by Mr. John Haynes Holmes has interested me exceedingly. 
I sincerely trust that you will give time and space for 
the thorough discussion of this most interesting and 
timely subject. Mr. Holmes is speaking the voice of 
multitudes of our younger men. And, as neither the 
American Unitarian Association nor the National Con- 
ference can spare the time, or will take the time to 
“thrash out’’ this matter, I hope you will freely open 
the columns of the only organ through which they can 
reach the Unitarian public. For Mr. Holmes’s zeal, 
enthusiasm, earnestness, and virility I have nothing 
but admiration; but, as I happen to be one of those hope- 
lessly belated and reactionary old fogies who believe 
that Mr. Jaynes spoke a clarifying and much-needed 
word upon the tendencies of what has been called the 
“Institutional Church,’ I cannot feel that my entrance 
into the controversy is an impertinence. While I be- 
lieve that “none of us are infallible,—not even the young- 
est,’—I am glad to sit at the feet of the youngest dis- 
ciple of socialism, but I need something beside “‘pro- 
phetic fire” to “kindle”’ me into an admiration for any 
socialistic programme I ever saw. 

Mr. Holmes brings a general indictment against the 
Christian pulpit for its failure to recognize the claims 
of “social justice,’ but I wish he would come to ‘‘cases.”’ 
He speaks of the great Anti-slavery agitation, and the 
splendid service rendered by Theodore Parker in that 
memorable contest. It is the fashion to-day, for ob- 
vious reasons, to forget the limitations and defects of 
the Anti-slavery Society. God knows I would not be- 
little the service rendered by the noble body of men and 
women who aroused the national conscience. They 
had “‘prophetic fire’ in abundance, but they did not 
contribute one mite of practical wisdom to the solution 
of the tremendous problem which slavery presented. 
They had but one remedy for the national disease; 
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namely, the destruction of the Constitution. Men like 
Mr. Lincoln saw that the subject had two sides, and that 
there were multitudes of honest, sincere, and Christian 
men in the South who were as conscientious as Wendell 
Phillips in their desire to promote the ends of social 
justice. 

Mr. Holmes says: ‘“‘The true church would to-day 
make its voice heard in the present tariff scandal in 
Washington. In the name of the God of justice it would 
denounce protection as a denial of human rights, etc.” 
Like Mr. Holmes, I am an incurable free trader. I 
believe that the system of protection is a relic of bar- 
barism. But millions of people honestly, sincerely, 
conscientiously, believe that protection has created the 
material prosperity of this country. Again, my friend 
Dr. Crooker is an ardent prohibitionist. An increasing 
number of people in this land agree with him. In my 
mind prohibition is an ethical blunder, a social mis- 
take, and a political crime,—an evasion of a problem, 
Dr. Francis Peabody sought to pledge 
the Unitarian body to the Episcopalian doctrine of 
divorce. In my mindthere is not a secular state in 
the world in which the question of divorce is not more 
wisely dealt with than by any ecclesiastical body in 
existence. I am convinced that the treatment we 
have given the Philippines is the crime of the century. 
Thousands of kindly, philanthropic, and fair-minded 
men believe, with Mr. Taft, that those islands will be 
made to bear a striking resemblance to the Garden of 
Eden! I am just as sure as Mr. Holmes that militarism 
disgraces our Christian civilization, but multitudes 
of people are convinced that the way to preserve peace 
is to be prepared for war. 

In all these questions I should resent any attempt 
to curtail my personal liberty of speech or action. I 
will join any organizations for the promotion of specific 
forms of “social justice’’ I see fit. I will go upon the 
platform and advocate anti-imperialism, anti-prohi- 
bition, free trade, and woman’s suffrage. But the 
vital question is, What shall I do with my pulpit? Mr. 
Holmes evidently enjoys the enviable quality of being 
able to see only one side of a subject. He has what 
may be called the ‘hemispheric’? type of mind. I 
think there are two sides to every great social question. 
Shall I make my pulpit a platform for the advocacy of 
Mr. Holmes’s programme of social justice? Must I de- 
nounce Mr. Cannon and Mr. Aldrich as political ‘‘trai- 
tors” and pirates? Must I declare that all protection- 
ists are fools or knaves, and only free-traders the fore- 
runner of the kingdom of God? Must I become an 
amateur physician, an amateur sociologist, an amateur 
labor reformer, and an amateur legislator? Or shall 
I agree with Mr. Jaynes that ‘‘with all the mechanics 
of reform the Church has no immediate or official con- 
vention? ... Its primary work is so to drive the ideal into 
the human soul that the millionaire shall be ashamed to 
grind the faces of the poor. ... That is the redemptive 
work of the Church,—to make men and women right- 
eously efficient, and to trust them to go out with wisdom 
and consecration to improve in their own way the social 
conditions of the world.” 

In the great social reforms, to the need of which some 
of the noblest of men are being aroused, we need not 
only “prophetic fire,” but prophetic wisdom, judgment, 
knowledge, and common sense, and, above all, we need 
that abounding charity which shall teach us that men 
may differ with us on the most vital themes, and still 
be as honest and helpful as ourselves. 

Like all earnest ministers, Mr. Holmes is troubled 
with the question, ‘“‘Why don’t men go to church?” 
He is evidently convinced that it is because the pulpits 
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are not devoted to questions of social reform. I do not 
know what has been Mr. Holmes’s personal experience. 
I presume his church is crowded with men and women 
who are delighted to find a safe refuge from the inan- 
ities of ‘gardening, croquet, and ‘pure religion’”’ in a 
church devoted to social service. But what is the general 
experience? Both in this country and in England there 
are a number of pulpits the occupants of which are 
seriously devoted to the cause of ‘‘social justice.” They 
are, in fact, avowed socialists. Are their churches crowded 
by men and women who cannot abide sanctuaries devoted 
to “croquet and pure religion’’? I am afraid not. 
I am afraid that golf and the automobile have more 
to do with our empty churches than any neglect of 
social justice on the part of the preachers. I think 
the only churches that are crowded to-day are the Catho- 
lic churches and the Christian Science temples. The 
first are certainly not pledged to the support of any 
socialistic programme, and the second believe that all 
the ills which Mr. Holmes justly deplores are simply 
illusions of the “mortal mind’’! Mr. Holmes is so 
frank in his criticism of others that I am sure he will 
not resent a little personal criticism of himself. I 
would suggest that he turn for the moment, from the 
scores of books which line his ‘‘library shelves’’ and 
somewhat broaden the horizon of his studies,—widen 
his survey of the world’s history. I think it will help 
him to judge more wisely and charitably those who 
differ with him upon the precise methods of reforming 
the world. I think he will see that inflammation of the 
conscience may as seriously interfere with sane and 
wise helpfulness as inflammation of the brain. 


JoHN SNYDER, 
NANTUCKET, MAss. 


The Relation of the Church to Social Problems, 


BY oxer vie Zs 


In the Christian Register of August 19, were two com- 
munications which are provocative of serious considera- 
tion. From amid the cooling breezes of Kennebunk 
Beach came a somewhat heated appeal for social justice 
for the toiling masses, who are far removed from the 
surging sea, and who know but little of the long summer 
vacations enjoyed by our professional friends. An- 
other article dealt authoritatively with the writer’s 
somewhat limited vision of the ‘‘abnormal’’ social con- 
ditions of to-day. Both communications arraigned the 
Unitarian Church for its claimed indifference to the great 
social questions which confront us to-day. 

Now as a Unitarian layman, loyal to my church, and 
believing that its affairs were never so well adminis- 
tered as at present, I wonder if it ever occurs to our 
modernist clergy that there are men in the laity who 
are their intellectual peers, who have just as lofty ethi- 
cal and altruistic standards as have they, and who pre- 
fer to do their own thinking on social service themes and 


to follow the promptings of their own judgment rather 


than to accept the dictum of those whom they have 
called to minister unto them primarily in spiritual 
things. Nay, many laymen have the temerity to prefer 
to expend themselves, their own money and time and 
Strength as they deem wise and best, considering that 
they are better able to decide for themselves how and 
when and to what extent it is their duty and privilege 
to respond to the Macedonian ery of humanity for help, 
than is the student of economics or the preacher of 


‘sociology able to assume the self-appointed task of de- 


ciding for them. 
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I assert that there is—or should be—social justice 
for the rich man as well as for the poor man, for the 
highly educated man trained to his profession as well as 
for the ignorant man, for those who are happy in the 
knowledge and love of God as well as for the un- 
happy and miserable. Unmerited denunciation serves 
no good end for rich or poor. There are a few men of 
colossal wealth in this country whose great fortunes 
attract universal attention, and whose money the world of 
philanthropists and envious folks are ever busy in spend- 
ing for them in imagination. There is a large class of 
idle, self-indulgent, unsympathetic rich to whom relig- 
ious fervor, high morality, and altruism are but empty 
words. In common with our clergy, I deplore their 
selfish life. But all the pulpit fulminations in the world 
will not reach or move them save to laughter and amuse- 
ment. They do not attend church services. They 
care no more for religion, new or old, than for the wind 
that bloweth whither it listeth. 

What then? Shall we leave the idle rich in their 
luxurious ease and spiritual poverty, when the world 
has such great need of their assistance, and when their 
souls are in peril of shrivelling to nothingness? God 
forbid! But they should be reached in the only sure 
way,—by the power of example. It is not so much what 
Jesus said as the life he lived that has stirred the heart 
of the world and makes with increasing power for its 
redemption. ‘The conscience of the idle rich is being 
to uched and quickened to-day as never before, by men 
and women, clergy and laity, rich and poor, who are 
following ‘‘with reverent steps the great example of 
him whose holy work was doing good.” And I would 
call the attention of our modernist clergy to the fact that 
the moneyed rich who are rendering a noble, albeit it 
may be a silent, account of their stewardship, far out- 
number the idle rich against whom the thunders of 
the doctrinaires are directed, and with the intellectually 
rich and the spiritually rich are consecrating themselves 
as never before to the work of uplifting the world to a 
more abundant life. 

Now Mr. Holmes asserts that ‘‘The Church must rise 
to its higher mission of moral achievement.’ To my 
mind, the Church has long ago risen much higher than 
that,—to its supreme mission of spiritual power. It 
is not good economics for the Church to enter into a 
feverish competition with other splendid agencies for 
the moral and social upbuilding of humanity. It is 
splendidly enlarging its activities in this direction, and 
its members are doing more and more—both inside 
and outside the Church—for bringing in the kingdom of 
our God; but the Church never will, never can, and never 
ought to control this work to the exclusion of other 
agencies. Many men, who are good Christians as well, 
prefer to give some of their strength and means to other 
organizations which are often more scientifically con- 
ducted and more prolific of good results than the churches 
when they are under the direction of impulsive, albeit 
warm-hearted, members of the clergy. I rejoice that 
churches are doing so much to relieve the misery and 
wrongs of the world, and hope and expect to see them do 
more and more of this Christ-like work; but I am thank- 
ful that there are countless other agencies also working 
for these same ends, and it will be the endeavor of many 
Christian men to help them all. 

Mr. Holmes has not the opportunity, as he looks through 
study windows or grapples with sociological problems or 
devotes himself with splendid enthusiasm to the life 
and work of his church; of coming into close contact 
with the business world. Let me reassure him a little. 
The large majority of business men to-day are con- 
scientious and right-minded, with high ideals of honor 
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and integrity, according to which they try to pattern 
their lives. Oppression and iniquity in high places are 
confined to a few, even if in the blaze of modern pub- 
licity and yellow journalism clergy and students and 
publicists are deceived into thinking that the spirit 
of greed and the Moloch of unrighteousness are so pre- 
dominant as to be the rule of mercantile life. As a 
consequence of this very misconception such unreflect- 
ing and bitter attacks upon all corporate and personal 
wealth and such mistaken cries for so-called ‘‘social 
justice”? have been made that the graft and corruption 
of which we see so much in political and daily life amid 
what our modernist clergy would call the masses has been 
directly and greatly increased. For weak men naturally 
justify themselves in dishonesty and selfishness when 
press and pulpit unite in dwelling upon that phase of 
life amongst the conspicuous few without referring to 
the fidelity and righteous living of the many. 

Now these busy business men, who are largely the heart 
and the conscience and the mentality of the country, 
have but little rest or leisure. They are trying, and often 
successfully trying, to help the world around them even 
while they are grappling with the exacting and tremen- 
dously intricate problems of the business life of to-day. 
Their office hours are broken into by sociologists, phil- 
anthropists, and earnest workers for social betterment. 
In the all too few hours of relaxation the spectre of social 
justice is made to pursue them. Their evenings are 
often devoted to committee meetings or social welfare 
work, and are invaded by personal solicitations for al- 
most every charity, named and unnamed, that the sun 
shines upon, until the sacred enjoyment of family and 
home, which is secured to the wage-earner beyond per- 
adventure, is largely a thing of the past to menof affairs. 
Whither, then, do they go for rest and refreshment? 
To the church in much greater numbers than Mr. Holmes 
realizes, when they receive the word of spiritual lrfe. It is 
not my good fortune to belong to Mr. Jaynes’s church; 
but I rejoice in my knowledge that it is filled to the 
doors, including many men active in the industrial and 
social world, and that these men, through the inspira- 
tion and refreshment which they there receive, are the 
leaders in their home city in all that pertains to civic 
righteousness and social betterment. If, after being 
pursued all the week by the falsely accusing Nemesis of 
sociology, they are further confronted by its presence 
in the pulpit on Sunday, what wonder if men absent 
themselves from the church, as Mr. Holmes asserts is 
the case, although I do not agree with that assertion 
when the word preached is that of spiritual power. 
And I am glad to remember that the last written words 
of Dr. Hale (and I join with Mr. Holmes in glorying 
in the traditions of a church which has been guided 
by him) were in affectionate commendation of Mr. 
Jaynes’s sermon before the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

But drive from the church services these weary men 
of affairs who are the bone and sinew of the nation, by 
assailing their intelligence and decrying the mission of 
the church as they conceive it. Drive them from the 
work of the church because they look upon it as but a 
part of that great uplift which makes for the regenera- 
tion of the world. Drive away the men of conscientious 
wealth, who constitute a large majority of all wealth, 
in money, in influence, in intelligence. What then? 
The usefulness and social work and religious life of the 
church would all be distinctly lessened and even crippled. 
But, our modernist clergy would say, such men should 
remain in the church and be convertedto its higher 
mission of moral achievement. They cannot be thus 
converted any more than this same modernist clergy, 
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with all its splendid enthusiasm for humanity, could 
be ‘‘converted’’ to an advocacy of social justice. For 
the true churchmen amongst clergy and laity already 
have a vision of things yet to be that is higher and more 
inclusive than that of social justice and of moral achieve- 
ment and of political regeneration, as it will bring all 
these, through the life of the Spirit itself, into the very 
peace of God. It was a striking coincidence that in the 
Christian Register of August 19 the two fervid and un- 
necessary appeals for social justice were followed by an 
address before the Young People’s Religious Union 
upon the text, ‘“‘Peace I leave with you. My peace I 
give unto you.” Fitting is it that, following the earnest 
calls for social betterment to which they were already 
eagerly lending their aid without the intervention of 
any adventitious appeals, the concluding word before 
our young people, upon whom rests our hope for the 
future, should be this word of peace from one of our 
younger clergy. Conflict and peace. One comple- 
ments the other and both have their place with the 
moving hosts of the Church. 

The Unitarian Church has been ‘‘doomed”’ so often 
by friend and foe, and has so. flourished under its sen- 
tence, that it is natural to consider the nature of the 
doom to which it is now consigned. If doomed it be, 
it is doomed, whether large or small, to the higher 
thought and service of God. Strong churchman as I 
am, I yet do not deem numbers as of first importance. 
If the Church continues to incite men and women to 
consecrated service for humanity by strengthening their 
supreme faith in God and in his righteousness, so that 
they assume, as hitherto, leadership in all good works, 
it occupies a far higher and more useful position than 
if turned primarily into an eleemosynary and social 
service institution. Harkening back to the time of 
Jesus, we find that the common people heard him 
gladly; but it was because he spoke to them the glad 
words of hope and comfort and good cheer, and because 
he preached that personal religion which cannot fail in 
all ages to find partial expression in organized good 
works under the inspiration of his continued life and 
teachings as transmitted through the Church. And the 
common people are hearing gladly to-day the message of 
faith and hope and love as it comes from the lips of men 
who receive their strength and inspiration from the 
Church. But people consumed by the social unrest 
awakened by the philippics of labor leaders, who them- 
selves labor not, listen to no message of brotherly kind- 


ness, whether from within or without the Church, but © 


only to the messagefof spoliation and class hatred. Let 
us not lose sight of this distinction. 

It was asserted that social conditions at present are 
more than usually abnormal. Not so do I read the signs 
of the times. There is an abnormal amount of agita- 
tion,—some well meaning but biassed, owing to an ac- 
centuated emphasis being placed on certain phases of 
moral and social responsibility to the exclusion of all 
else, some plainly mischievous. But social and eco- 


nomic conditions are sounder to-day than ever before. 


Labor is better housed. and better paid. Its awful 
plague spots are receiving earnest attention. Money 
is being given in much greater volume than ever and is 
being wisely spent. Time and energy and thoughtful 
study are given in abounding measure to social service 
and social justice. Much remains to be done, but we 
have great cause to thank God and take courage. The 
increasing wealth of the world has benefited labor as 
well as capital. In many an humble home the occa- 
sional luxury of yesterday has become the daily com- 
fort of to-day. If the urgent call from farm and factory 
for honest labor, where willing hands are all too few to 
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do the work that awaits them, could only be answered 
from the overcrowded cities with their horrible tene- 
ment conditions, the average life tof the wage-earner 
would be greatly improved. ‘The times are not abnormal. 
They are constantly growing better for all, and in the 
providence of God will continue to do so. 

The division of men, as made by the late E. L. Godkin 
and as quoted by Mr. Holmes, is, as always, amusing, 
but I do not recall that his sharply critical spirit, even 
when tempered by its pure and lofty but cold moral 
ideals, ever profoundly moved the social world or gave 
forth any message for the common people. Nor do I 
think a present day of judgment will divide mankind 
according to Mr. Godkin’s classification. The treatment 
of social problems is a question of method. All the 
graces of rhetoric cannot blind us to the knowledge that 
Mr. Jaynes is just as desirous of serving the cause of 
social justice and of promoting all forms of social service 
as is our modernist clergy, and that his devotion to the 
cause of truth and righteousness is just as sincere and 
heartfelt. In common with many others, I believe that 
Mr. Jaynes’s conception of the redemptive work of the 
church is a far higher conception than is that of Mr. 
Holmes, and accomplishes far more for the very ends 
which Mr. Holmes wishes to further. Greater results 
can be achieved under the moving power of inspiration 
and spiritual quickening than by fervid appeals to the 
social conscience, which responds much more quickly 
to the gentle knock of the Christ than to the lash of the 
taskmaster. 


When Birds are Silent. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


No one who watches the migratory habits of birds 
can doubt there is a certain form of consultation and 
method in their arrangements for departure. ‘The little 
and large assemblies take place. The stubble field and 
roadside bushes are alive with wings. Scouts and 
vedettes are sent out to scan the heavens and gather 
signs of the times. What do those bright eyes see that 
give them warning of some mysterious change that stops 
the urgency of song? They need no ‘‘wireless” to tell 
them of the slow approach of something ominous. ‘The 
whole atmosphere vibrates and relates its oracle to their 
sensitive little bodies. The moulting season may coin- 
cide. Some change their nature when they drop their 
feathers, and grow into another nature. Bird life has 
many curious and beautiful problems even its students 
and lovers do not more than half understand. 

We wake now in the silvery silence of the dawn, and 
long to hear the concert that for so many months has 
greeted the rising of the sun. But only one meditative 
cricket is chirping in the grass, and a single fledgling, 
just out of the nest, is trying its first notes on the ash 
bough near our window. ‘These feeble sounds cannot 
fill the void made by the departure of the leafy choir. 
Three weeks ago that large empty nest. on the white 
oak limb was full of late-arriving, callow young. To-day 
not a nestling remains. ‘The flitting was done, we know 
not how or when. 

We are just over the edge of the last month of summer, 
and ina night the bird tenants have moved out, unmindful 
of the rent they paid in song. ‘The whirring wings, the 
scoldings and reproofs of the old mother, her busy search 
for worms, her agony of fear lest her nest be discovered,— 
all is over. It is the first touch of sadness that comes 
Our little feathered friends 
were dearer to us than we knew. We remember 
how ready they were with instruments all attuned on 
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that wondrous day, the 21st of June, the earliest 
dawn of the year, when-sunset and sunrise seemed to 
clasp hands in glad accord. They have gone silent 
while it is still high summer. ‘There is no red in the 
maple top, no yellow on the nut-tree. The oak foliage 
is of darkest green, still thick and tufted, and the glorious 
maturity of the year overbroods like some great goddess 
bending from the skies. Magnificent clouds hang their 
decorations over the ripened, perfected earth. The 
streaming lights of evening touch the very heart of the 
green forest with orange splashes and a burning warmth 
of tone. The garden flowers are dressed like queens. 
Richness and splendor and gleaming lights spread a 
jewelled sheen over the world. ‘The globing apples give 
out spicy scents, and the ripening grapes send a fragrant 
dash as from French and Italian vineyards. But the 
loveliest of our birds have flown. The splendid ones of 
whom we were so proud, only a few gray, nunlike ones 
remain; and, when they shyly peep and chirp, there is 
no answering note. Gossimer webs tremble under the 
sowing of diamond dewdrops. Princess lace spreads 
its fleecy net everywhere. There are seeds and to spare 
along the waysides and in the field, but our favorite 
birds have gone. ‘They heard a voice silent tous. Their 
little hearts beat with expectancy and hope, and they 
spread their wings, their aeroplanes, for the poetical 
flight. The air for them is mapped with innumerable 
routes as the earth is striped by roads. Insects are 
abundant still. Seed provender and store of crumbs 
is not wanting. Long gentle rains have softened the 
earth and opened the way to rich larders of worms and 
grubs. But the birds could not stay for these things, 
though we fain would have tempted their appetites to 
keep them near us; but they had to go by some compelling 
law of nature, so we must wait until next spring for the 
return of our favorites, and who can say that we shall 
be here to welcome them? 

So, as silence fills the trees lately vocal with bird songs, 
we think of those loved ones who have departed like them, 
summoned by a faith even more mysterious, for the 
birds will come again; but those who flitted and left 
the home void, fled: from the sunshine and shadow of 
the old rooms, stopped not even at the door to smile 
and wave a hand. What can we expect, what can we 
hope for them? The birds have gone on a long journey, 
or are preparing to travel in happy, social flocks, wheeling 
through the sky, sailing onward, stopping to rest and feed 
in orchards, in fields, by barns and grain stacks, then 
rising to go onward to the south lands, to the islands 
of the sea, perhaps to palm groves and live-oak forests, 
hung with long gray moss, to coverts in cypress woods, 
or to pleasant places about Southern homes. 

But our dear ones have migrated we know not whither, 
nor whether their journey was long or short, nor whether 
it lay east or west, north or south, nor whether they 
went on a lonely way or had mates and companions 
journeying with them. We would give much to know 
where those lands lie to which they have travelled. 
Oh, was there a guide for the tender little child who 
had never learned to walk alone, just escaped from his 
mother’s arms? Was there a heavenly nurse provided ? 
The feeble old man and white-haired ancestress and the 
young girl on the threshold of life,—were they supported 
and cheered by the way? We cannot trace them even 
as we trace the birds’ flight through the blue vault. 
Our winged friends will come again next spring. Their 
song will ring again in the fruit-trees. Their little 
forms will make the oak sprays dance as they light 
joyfully upon them. They will come back as young 
as they were last year, and as tuneful and melodious; 
and, though the loved ones cannot make a flitting shadow 
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in our sunshine or breathe a note of the high song of 
heaven in our ears, we may hope they are too happy 
to grieve over their limitations, or, though they are 
faithful to their old affections, too ardent and aspiring 
to bend back on their past, but have their eyes turned 
to the glorious heights of being, rather than to what 
they have left behind. 
“T see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days,— 


My days that are at best but dim and hoary, 
Mere glimmerings and decays.” 


He Watches over Israel. 


He watches over Israel—and sweeps 
The fulness of His mercy into one 
Great ocean of eternal deeps: 
No helm need I—no guide, 
When at my side 
Is set the Maker of a hundred suns. 


He watches over Israel, nor sleeps; 
‘ Lest I should stumble in the closing dark— 
Like some’ poor leper as he creeps, 
By rugged rut or notch. 
Without His watch, 
My faltering feet would never reach the mark. 


He watches over Israel—and keeps 
‘The greatness of His mercy to the close: 
He slumbers not, nor sleeps. 
In all my little flight, 
By noon or night, 
I know that He will lead me to repose, 
—Dougal Mundi, in the Pall Mall Magazine 


Che Pulpit. 
The Unveiled Face. 


BY REV. HOBART CLARK. 


Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. But we all 
with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror that glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image from glory to glory, even as 
from the Lord, the Spirit —2 Cor. iii. 17, 18. 

There is perhaps no better illustration of the con- 
tinuity of human thought and the essential identity 
of human experience than the frequency with which 
some new meaning or application flashes upon the men 
of a new generation out of some ancient symbol or 
time-worn phrase of former ages. To the thoughtful 
reader of the Bible this is a familiar experience, and it 
shows him the deep necessity in human nature itself 
and the inevitable loyalty to the best thought of the 
past which underlies and persistently sustains in the 
minds of ordinary people that lingering and to a certain 
extent justifiable superstition with which the Hebrew 
and Christian scriptures are still regarded by multitudes 
who passionately refuse to accept the Bible for what 
it really is. 

The symbol of which I would speak to you to-day 
is one of St. Paul’s, and, if its original application is 
not quite clear, though it evidently refers to those zealous 
Hebrews who would not accept the Christian gospel, 
its modern application must be clear enough to any one 
who is interested in, or who really understands that 
movement in religion, somewhat vaguely known as lib- 
eralism or modernism, which you and I are trying to 
represent worthily in this community. It is the symbol 
of the unveiled face, glorified by the reflected glory of that 
which it beholds when it dares to remove the veil of 
mere precedent and tradition, and look openly upon 
that which is awe-inspiring and divine. 
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James Freeman Clarke shows us Paul’s meaning in 
the words which I have taken for a text more clearly 
than we can find it elsewhere, in the following passage 
taken from his book on the Ideas of that Apostle. “How 
happens it,” he asks, “‘that the disciples who had never 
read Plato nor studied in any school, untaught fishermen 
of the lake, should be able to utter sayings like those 
of Socrates, Epictetus, or Antoninus? Once in a few 
hundred years such men of genius come in such groups 


as these,—the select souls of the earth whose words - 


the world embalms and preserves in immortal memory; 
but here are Peter and James and John, not remarkable 
at first, called from their boats to become teachers of 
mankind, and all of them leave some writing, containing 
texts of thought expression going down deep into human 
experience, lofty appeals to whatever is most noble in 
the soul. Some remarkable influence, some common 
inspiration, must have acted upon them all to have 
drawn from their hearts such sacred music. ‘This in- 
fluence, they say, was Christ formed within them, the 
hope of glory. Or, as it is elsewhere expressed, “We 
all, beholding the glory of our~Master as in a mirror, are 
changed into~the same image, rising from glory into. 
still higher glory by the continual influence of our 
Master’s spirit.” It was not the glory of God which 
Paul declared that he and his friends beheld with un- 
veiled faces,—the glory of God no man ever saw with 
unveiled face. It was the glory of God’s humanity, 
of a true son of God living in God’s world,—the glory 
not of the heavens, but of the earth itself; the glory 
not of imaginary things or of promise and tradition, but 
that of present realities; the glory of life itself which 
was revealed to them from the Master’s face. It is 
evident that Paul was not speaking of some exceptional 
privilege for which he and his companions had been 
chosen and set apart. He was speaking of a privilege 
open to all men,—the privilege of approaching divine 
truth through the realities of actual life and experience, 
the privilegé of coming into touch with divine things 
more freely and boldly than men had ever done. “We 
are not,’’ hesays, ‘‘as was Moses, who put a veil upon his 


face, that the children of Israel should not look stead- ~ 


fastly upon that which was passing away. But, as a 
consequence, their minds were hardened. For until this 
very day at the reading of the old covenant the same 
veil remaineth unlifted; unto this very day, whenever 
Moses is read, a veil lieth upon their hearts.’”” He meant, 


of course, the veil of a false and mistaken reverence, such — 


as that which lieth upon many hearts to-day when the 
words of Paul-himself are read, in spite of his protest. 
It is worth while to notice, however, that he did not say 
of the mistaken people of his own time that their hearts 
were hardened. It was not the hardening of their 
hearts of which he -complained, but the hardening of 
their minds. Their hearts may have been kept soft 
by the veil which concealed them, but their minds were 
hardened by a false and mistaken reverence, and the 
process is to us certainly a most familiar one. We 
also are compelled to complain sometimes of that false 
reverence by which the Christian religion is in our time 
being damaged and defiled,. that habit which so many 
people have of blinding their eyes, of putting a veil 
over their honest thoughts, hiding it or repelling it that 
they may not see the passing glory of those ideas and 
customs which they once held to be sacred; and we are 
well aware how it inevitably hardens their minds and 
dulls their perceptions of the real glory of each new revela- 
tion which’God makes of himself through the life of to-day, 
to an ever-expectant, but never ready, world, and so the 
veil remaineth on their hearts. Their minds are hardened 


against what we call the new light or the new truth, 
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by their refusal to look for themselves, to taste and see 
how good it is. 

It is not the emotional nor the moral elements in their 
nature which is hardened by this refusal. They are 
mainly good people, with warm hearts and good inten- 
tions; but they refuse to recognize the religious meaning 
or the spiritual value of the thing that they truly love 
and believe and care for as religious men and women. 
They distinctly refuse to think for themselves. They 
are persuaded that they have no right to look upon 
things that are holy with unveiled faces, and so to this 
day their minds are hardened. Whenever the words 
of Moses or of Jesus or of Paul himself are read either 
in their churches or their homes, the veil of an unques- 
tioning, unreasoning, unthinking reverence remaineth 
upon their hearts, and the true glory of Paul and Moses 
and of Jesus does not shine upon them; and, what is 
even worse than that, they do not know true holiness 
when they see it, and the veiled face itself becomes 
their only test of holiness. They bow their heads in 
formal worship to the shadow, while the substance, the 
reality of God’s present life in this world, passes by them, 
or walks beside them, or perhaps leads and quickens 
their daily life if they be otherwise rational men and 
women, unrecognized. 

The things against which you and I, as liberals, have 
to contend is the very same thing which Paul had to 
contend with, and which Jesus himself had to contend 
with in the Pharisees. It is not wilful obstinacy; it 
is not love of error for error’s sake; it is not hardness of 
heart. It is hardness of mind. ‘Yo give it the name it 
is commonly known by among those who are fond of 
calling a spade a spade, it is stupidity, it is thick-headed- 
ness. It is not even bigotry, though we sometiméts 
eallit so. Bigotry is simply fidelity and loyalty to one’s 
convictions, writ small. The mental attitude with which 
liberalism always has to contend is the refusal of men 
to form religious convictions for themselves, because 
they assume either that they have no right to do so 
or that they are incompetent. They see no necessary 
connection, and imagine none, between their personal 
belief, or lack of belief, and the creed or confession of 
the church with which they connect themselves. ‘‘The 
church believes so and so,” they will tell you, if they 
happen to know or care anything about its standards 
of faith and discipline. Well, you say to them, ‘‘And 
what do you believe?’”’ “Oh, I do not know,” they 
will answer. ‘I do not believe exactly that, of course; 
but Mr. So-and-so,” they will say, referring to their 
beloved pastor, “is a very liberal man, and I do not 
think he believes it either.” It never seems to occur 
to them that, if what they say is true, then both they and 
their pastor are engaged in the process of hardening their 
minds by deliberately ignoring the truth; refusing to 
give it the least consideration in their worship; treating 
it as if it were a thing of no importance in the religious 
life of either the church or the individual; seemingly 
unconscious of the fact that they are occupying openly 
a position, false not only to the church, but to themselves 
also, simply because they insist upon wearing the an- 
tiquated veil of a false and foolish reverence. They may 
-be, they often are, generous, tender-hearted, warm- 
hearted, large-hearted people, with no taint, perhaps, of 
that old-fashioned bigotry which held stubbornly, loyally, 
and sometimes savagely to its cherished convictions 
which are as intolerant of insincerity as it was of heresy, 
because it clearly perceived that those who did not 
believe as their church believed had no business in that 
church, and it drove them out. The old-fashioned 
bigot, with all his faults, did understand that religion 
is not a matter to be trifled with; and he saw clearly 
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that, if there were not, there certainly ought to be an 
intimate and vital connection between the belief of the 
individual and the established creeds or confession of 
the church to which he belonged. There was no veil 
resting upon his heart, however blind his eyes might 
be. What his church believed, he also believed, with all 
his heart and mind and soul; and he expected others 
to do the same. He was intolerant because he was in 
earnest, and as sincere in his religion as in other things, 


‘But the man who is tolerant simply because he is care- 


less and indifferent, simply because he is trying to harden 
his own mind that he may keep his heart soft and warm. 
or make it large and generous, is much more in evidence 
at the present time. Sometimes he tries to read into 
old words and definitions an entirely new meaning,—a 
meaning which they never held nor claimed before. 
Sometimes he succeeds in persuading himself, and he 
tries to persuade others, that, if he does not believe 
what the church says, the church believes as he does, 
and that its creed isa mere symbol. That is the position 
of men like Dr. Heber Newton and the late Dr. Briggs 
and others, who realize their inconsistency, who wish 
to be honest, and try very hard, very hard, but with 
slight success, to enjoy that truth which makes men free 
and that discipline which makes them orthodox. But 
such men as these are simply pathetic exceptions to a 
general rule. For the vast majority, when the Bible 
or the ritual is read, the veil of a false and mistaken rev- 
erence lieth upon their hearts undisturbed. They make 
no effort to lift it: they have no desire that it shall 
be lifted. They fail to see that they are helping the 
Christian Church which they do sincerely love to make 
a mere mockery of the faith of which it talks so much; 
and, whatever its effect upon its victims may be, the 
influence of this custom upon the community at large 
is far worse than that of bigotry. Bigotry, even at its 
worst, is seen by all men to be sincere and honest. But 
this reckless and pious stupidity of those who think that 
they may not come near to God and God’s truth without 
pulling a veil down over their minds is naturally and 
inevitably looked upon by the outside world as sheer 
humbug, if not hypocrisy, even though, as you and I 
know very well, there is no consciousness of hypocrisy 
in the hearts or minds of these good people who in the 
solemn hours of worship in God’s house proclaim a 
belief which elsewhere and at other times they do not 
hesitate to openly deny. Mhose good people, both 
clergy and laity, are the victims of a mistaken idea of 
what liberalism is and what it means. It is their sin- 
cere wish and desire to be liberal and at the same time 
orthodox. It is tacitly understood among them that 
they shall be tolerant of the church, and that the church 
shall be tolerant of them; but this tacit tolerance of the 
Christian Church of to-day in matters of faith and be- 
lief is the main source of their weakness and the prin- 
cipal reason why they are losing their influence in 
the modern world. They complain of the lack of 
respect and reverence in the modern mind for that which 
is holy and should be sacred. Yet they are responsible 
far more than all other men for that very thing which 
they deplore. Then trifle openly and deliberately, 
though half unconsciously, with that element in the life of 
the community and of the individual which mankind has 
in all ages been taught to look upon as the most sacred. 
They trifle with religion, with their own religion, and the 
religion of Jesus Christ. They do not take the Chris- 
tian faith nor the church’s faith nor their own faith, 
if they have any, seriously. They insist upon wearing 
openly the veil of a merely formal and unthinking rev- 
erence, a reverence which is quickly seen by others to 
be merely formal and therefore quite unreal; and is it 
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any wonder that the great outside multitude, which is 
increasing every day, loses its reverence not only for 
the churches, but for that religion which they claim 
and which they are naturally supposed to represent ? 

When the religion of a people fails to command their 
reverence, what power on earth can save them? We 
are told by one who has recently been tried for and 
convicted of heresy, because he was unable to separate 
his formal faith as a churchman from his real belief as 
an honest man,—Dr. Crapsey,—that there is no error 
more common than that which is contained in the as- 
sumption that religion is the guardian of morality. Just 
the reverse is true, he says: morality is the guardian of 
religion. That is probably why he refused to proclaim, 
in the name and by the authority of his church, that 
which he personally believed to be untrue. He looked 
upon the commonly accepted double standard of religious 
belief as immoral, and dared to say so. He tore away 
from his mind that old veil of a false reverence which so 
many otherwise good and moral people prefer to wear. As 
you and I are well aware, there are those in the world 
to-day who dared to look as Paul did upon God’s truth, 
as shown forth in nature and in humanity and in sacred 
Scriptures, without any attempt to twist into ancient 
tradition or definition a modern meaning which they 
never did and never were expected to contain. 

There are those who believe that the real creed of any 
man is inevitably a personal matter, and that the creed 
in the church should be essentially the same in the street, 
in the market-place, and the home; that only so can 
his faith ever claim or receive the generous reverence 
which it should command, if it is to be of real help to 
him or to others, or to be made worthy of God’s worship 
in the sanctuary. ‘The prevailing lack of respect in the 
modern world, and especially here in America for that 
which is called holy, is a very serious matter; but how 
can we expect intelligent, responsible people to show 
or to feel respect for that which is confessedly unreal, 
or for theories or traditions that may not be questioned 
and examined? What a narrow and paltry thought of 
God and of Christ and of the Scriptures must that man 
have who fears that he can ever see or know too much! 
How false he is to his own confession of the unsearchable 
riches of God! He is like one who should refuse to go 
outside his own little village, for fear that he might 
suddenly come to the end of the world and tumble off 
into space. How much wiser it is to believe with Paul 
and all souls that are truly courageous, devout, and free, 
that, if the ministration of those thoughts and ideas 
which have been condemned by experience and are pass- 
ing away was glorious,—and it certainly was,—how much 
more glorious must be the ministration of that which 
remaineth, that which is found to be permanent and real, 
that in which all men are able to find, and are compelled, 
if they look upon it steadfastly with unveiled faces, to 
see the abiding value of truth and righteousness! And 
there is another advantage which comes to the man 
with the unveiled face. It is the deepening and enlarg- 
ing sense of God’s reality and of the divine presence 
in the world of his own time. He no longer depends 
upon some dim tradition of what God said and did two 
thousand years ago. Only as he sees the Christ in his 
fellow-men does the Christ of Jesus have any meaning 
or attraction for him who seeks realities. Only as he 
sees and understands how God speaks to men of his own 
generation has he any ability to recognize the divine 
word spoken to and through the men of the past. Only 
in life itself can life be seen or understood. That which 
now is must always be the interpretation of that which 
has been and the prophecy of that which shall be; that 
which is reasonable, the only revelation of that which is 
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true and right. And so to any of us who look into 
God’s universe: to-day with unveiled eyes, with an open 
mind, as we study the scriptures of the past, as we strive 
to read the history of human progress intelligently and 
honestly, claiming the dignity of God’s children and the 
freedom of Christ’s spirit, a deeper and more genuine 
reverence for divine things—yes, and for human things, 
also—comes upon us instinctively; and that false, 
unthinking, unreasonable, and unfeeling reverence of 
those who foolishly and mistakenly refuse to lift the 
veil of mere custom and tradition is pushed away. 
And surely there are times when that old Bible our 
fathers loved, although they knew not exactly why, 
speaks to us with a tenderness and power and beauty 
which they who dare not, or care not, to read it intelli- 
gently, to study it and to learn what it really is, can 
never feel. Surely there are moments when we all are 
able to look behind all the sham and affectations, all 
the bigotries and persecutions and failures of those 
sects and parties and ecclesiastics who would build a 
dark and narrow house of God, and to thank him that, in 
in spite of all that they can do or say, we are in fellowship 
with his great church of the ages far more completely 
than they are who refuse to listen to what the ages teach 
or to face openly the realities of their daily life. 

And, best of all, there are times, are there not? when 
we are glad, oh, so glad, to know that there is nothing 
to fear, inasmuch as nothing which is real and true 
can separate us from the love of God or the fellowship 
of his noblest sons and daughters in the holy spirit,— 
nothing, absolutely nothing, neither science.nor art nor 
philosophy, nor the great world itself, nor any possible 
discoveries or attainments of human knowledge, nothing 
except our own wilfulness, weakness, or carelessness; 
and that we are sure to find in those things which abide 
and unfold their meaning and their majesty before 
our wondering eyes that are not afraid to look upon 
them, a glory far exceeding, great as that has been, the 
glory from those things and thoughts which perish and 
pass away, their purpose fulfilled, their work accom- 
plished, to make room for that deeper and fuller revela- 
tion which comes to those who are able and willing to 
receive it. Of course we are all perfectly well aware 
that the age of ecclesiastical persecution has passed by 
and gone, probably forever. Such persecution is no 
longer possible in civilized lands. But most of the 
churches, always excepting that of Rome, have now — 
gone to the opposite extreme, and are pursuing at present 
a policy which threatens the ultimate decay and de- 
struction of Protestant Christianity, unless that little 
fellowship to which you and I belong can somehow save 
it. That spirit of empty and careless tolerance which 
now obtains in so many churches, which at the first 
glance may appear to be innocent and harmless or 
even praiseworthy to certain people, as I have already 
tried to show, is slowly, but surely, undermining the 
respect and reverence of the modern world for all re- 
ligion, just because, as I have said, it is making a mock- 
ery of Christian faith itself by inviting men and women 
to repeat solemnly, when they meet together for worship 
in God’s house, a formal dogmatic statement of their 
faith which it does not expect them to understand, and 
which it openly encourages them to repudiate in their 
daily walk and conversation among their friends. It 
openly permits them to draw a line between their church’s 
faith and their personal faith, between their religion 
and their actual daily thought and life. It insists that 
in their worship they shall harden their minds and put 
a veil upon their hearts, though they need not wear it 
elsewhere unless they choose; and they justify this 
practice, when they notice it at all, by saying what they 
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condemned your fathers and mine as heretics for saying, 
“That religion is not a matter of belief, but a matter of 
character and conduct.” If it is not a matter of belief, 
why insist upon the formal repetition of the creed or 
acceptance of the dogma? If it is a matter of belief, 
as many churches still claim in theory, though not in 
practice, that it is, why should the heretic be admitted 
to full fellowship on the solitary condition that he will 
sometimes say that he believes what he does not and 
is not seriously expected to believe? How can his 
acceptance of that condition be honestly regarded as 
either moral or religious? And how can he who stands 
outside all churches be expected to respect an institution 
which makes a mockery of that faith upon which it 
should be founded and upon which it claims to stand? 
The complacency with which many churches accept 
this double standard of faith, and see no moral failure 
in a so-called liberal interpretation or a frank denial 
outside the church of those formal creeds which it still 
employs and emphasizes in its worship, is largely, if 
not entirely, responsible for that wide-spread modern 
neglect of the Christian churches of which they so loudly 
complain. 

While it is undoubtedly the office of the church to 

develop character and to control conduct, it stands 
for genuine faith, if it stands for anything; and faith, 
to be genuine, must be not only sincere, but also free. 
Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty; but 
spiritual liberty can never be attained by moral levity. 
When the other churches are ready to grant to all men 
absolute freedom of thought and speech, as they must 
ultimately do, if they are to live, let them do so honestly 
and openly and consistently, and renounce their already 
vain pretention to a supernatural origin and authority. 
. Meanwhile let others fear it if they must, or ignore 
it if they can; but let us lift up our heads with unveiled 
faces to meet the sunrise of that new gospel which comes 
to us each morning with a freshness and beauty all of 
its own, although like the new sunlight its sources are 
the same, although it always is, and ever must be, the 
same old gospel which shone upon the faces of Paul and 
his companions so long ago. 

NEw BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 


True Heroism. 


There are not many things in this world more inspiring 
than the spectacle of heroic manhood. ‘There is many 
a man to-day without religious faith, his eyes upon the 
earth, to whom the skies are silent, who in the integrity 
of his manhood very quietly, very simply, just as a matter 
of course, takes up the burden that falls to him and 
marches on in such homely yet heroic fashion that 
almost involuntarily we pick up our own bundle and fall 
into line. It is a part of that instinctive bravery we see 
in our policemen, our firemen, our railway engineers. 
How many such men we know, men who accept the disas- 
trous results of another’s blunder, and, like the famous 
six hundred, march steadily onward, with no hope shin- 
ing before their eyes, but with the grim determination 
to face the inevitable and be loyal to their manhood! 
Life may be tragic, but it can still be spiritual, they say. 
You can strip me of all my possessions, you can deprive 
me of my friends, you may heat me in the furnace of 
affliction; but there will always be something beyond 
your reach, and that something is my own unconquer- 
able will. That was the spirit of Prometheus who brought 
fire to men and defied the wrath of Zeus. That is the 
spirit that must have no slight control over a man’s 
life as he passes from youth to manhood, and from man- 
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hood to old age. ‘The larger and richer a man’s life is, 
the more interests that claim his service, the more friends 
he has grappled to his soul with hoops of steel, all this 
means an added susceptibility. He is vulnerable at so 
many points. He cannot go unscathed through life. 
He must fortify himself in the old Stoic investiture of a 
loftiness of spirit. 

Yet religion, far more than personal heroism, has 
been the stay of men in the dark days of their trial. 
For religion is not the intellectual perception of the laws 
of the universe, but the deep feeling that the Spirit of the 
universe shares the very sorrow its laws have caused. 
It may be that through these laws of nature, which at 
times bear so heavily upon us, the Divine Spirit is in 
some way expressing itself, and that therefore all life, 
weak, erring, broken as it often seems to be, has its 
meaning! We must not think of the Divine Spirit as 
less just, less tender, less compassionate than our own 
spirits. From the very wealth of man’s nature we may 
infer the treasures of God’s justice and mercy.—George 
D. Latimer. 


Spiritual Life, 


Die and re-exist! for, so long as this is not accomplished, 
thou art but a troubled guest upon an earth of gloom! 
Goethe. 

& 


We are doomed (oh, blessed doom!) to be conquered at 
last and brought in remorse and shame, and yet with the 
infinite peace of restoration, to our Father’s arms. We 
are destined to be noble, not base; pure, not unholy; 
loving, not selfish or malicious.—Frances Power Cobbe. 


Sd 


“Love is the sum total of life, and it is only accord- 
ing to our measure of it that we are accessible to truth. 
Man has part in the eternal only so far as he cherishes 
in himself the Divine spirit-love. Pray and work is 
the great maxim for young and old. — Frederick K. 


Perthes. 
se 


Ignorant of thee, we know nothing aright; wandering 
from thee, we lose all light and peace; forgetting thee, 
we turn our minds from the noblest object of thought; 
and, without love to thee, we are separated from infi- 
nite loveliness, and from the only substantial and suMfi- 
cient source of joy.—W. E. Channing. 


a 


There’s sometimes a good hearty tree growin’ right 
out of the bare rock, out o’ some crack that just holds 
the roots; right on the pitch o’ one o’ them bare stony 
hills where you can’t seem to see a wheelbarrowful o’ 
good earth in a place, but that tree’ll keep a green top 
in the driest summer. You lay your ear down to the 
ground an’ you'll hear a little stream runnin’. Every 
such tree has got its own livin’ spring; there’s folks 
made to match ’em.—Sarah Orne Jewett. 


ea 


In the midst of life and its bustle,—tired and spent 
with toil, sad with the infinite sadness which comes 
from thought, weary of our own errors and weaknesses, 
with the longing upon us to rise to something nobler 
and higher than we have known,—we stand at last before 
the door of eternal life. God holds the key, and we 
seek to enter into the sweetness of his pardon, the up- 
holding of his strength, the purification of his blessing, 
the eternal happiness of his love.—Selected. 
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Skill. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 
Give me the art that doth distinguish phrase, 
Imagination eagle-swift in flight, 
Aim that doth constant run on star-bound ways, 
Love ever through life’s long-beleaguered days, 
A will to lift all darkness unto light, 


And I will write the verses men will read, 
With haunting lines and music mellow-sweet, 
A noble purpose that the wise shall heed, 
While from each word shall fall a golden seed 
To live again in love and deeds more meet,— 


A gentle poem filled with dream and rest, 

That all who see may quickly understand,— 
With simple helpfulness serenely blest, 
Not once forgetting man’s unending quest, 

Nor homely things within a common land. 


Samuel G. Howe. 


BY A. W. JACKSON, D.D. 


Once, in preaching, I pointed a moral 
with an anecdote of Dr. Howe. A listener 
lingered after service with question, ‘‘ Who 
was the Dr. Howe of whom you spoke?’’ 
I answered briefly and should have turned 
away, but there was still question in his 
looks. ‘Well, perhaps you can tell me if 
he was related to the family of Julia Ward 
Howe.’ My reply pleased him with an 
association by which Dr. Howe might 
henceforth be known to him. I suppose it 
is far oftener that a woman is known as the 
wife of her husband than a man as the 
husband of his wife, yet in this case there 
is good reason why the wife should be the 
better known. All these many years Mrs. 
Howe has gone on increasing, while Dr. 
Howe, now a third of a century with ‘the 
other living,” has, ina way, been decreasing. 
In a way, I say, and must explain. Dr. 
Howe was a great man. In the scope of 
his powers, in the loftiness of his character, 
and the beneficence of his labors he stood 
easily among the first in his day. He was, 
however, one who, in giving his service, 
effaced himself. What his right hand was 
doing his left hand was not told. His 
work, too, while it drew the wondering 
eyes of the few, was, in the main, little 
calculated to challenge the interest of the 
many. Almost always an Achilles must 
be to some extent his own Homer. Dr. 
Howe was anything but that. Accordingly, 
while his great friends, Mann, Parker, 
Sumner, Andrew, are almost as familiar 
to usas our neighbors, he has for some time 
been becoming a shadowy figure. In our 
thought of him he has been much more a 
power than a personality. We have held 
on to the philanthropist, but have been 
losing the man. 

Through a noble act of filial piety the 
man is, restored to us. His daughter, 
Mrs. Richards, after a toil of years, brings 
him to us in two copious volumes. <A thou- 
sand pages, and not one to spare! Her hand 
paints many a detaining picture; but, in 
the main, she lets her father tell his tale 
through his journals and letters. ‘The 
letters, written with no thought of print, 
are the more frankly self-revealing for that 
reason: those of a terrific worker, they 
throb with the high sentiments which 
drove him from toil to toil. ‘The first vol- 
ume is given to hiscareer in Greece, a two- 
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fold: career of hero and humanitarian, and 
his experience of a Prussian prison. ‘The 
second opens with his labors for the blind; 
a chapter is given to spiritual awakening 
of the sightless, deaf, and speechless Laura 
Bridgman; others chapters to his education 
of the idiot, an absurdity till he proved it 
possible; to his labors for a better public 
school, a humaner asylum, a juster prison; 
to his part in the anti-slavery conflict and 
the Civil War. Through all, and the unique 
result of all, we are brought into his noble 
presence. 

Mrs. Richards queries whether her work 
may not be too late. ‘he obvious answer 
is that there can be no too late for the pres- 
entation of such a character. ‘There can 
be no time which it may not interest, in- 
struct, encourage, and correct. As truly 
as Abraham Lincoln, Dr. Howe was ‘one 
of Plutarch’s men.” ‘To his genius we can 
but do obeisance, on his labors we cannot 
linger: we can barely give a word to his 
guiding light. That light issued out of 
a moral sensibility. It was moral and 
humanitarian, telling at once of the Deca- 
logue and the Golden Rule within him. 

His intellectual powers were of a very 
high order,—the great things he did declare 
that,—yet his intellect was the agent of his 
tasks, not the master that appointed them. 
And, while he followed a moral light, it 
is refreshing,—peculiarly so in these utili- 
tarian times, to note the absoluteness of 
his trust in it. Certain principles of morals 
he held to be as indubitable as the prin- 
ciples of mathematics, and he wrought by 
them as confidently as by the multiplication 
table. God hath made man upright; but 
they have sought out many inventions, 
which I suppose mean _ circumventions. 
Dr. Howe sought out no circumventions. 
Conveniences, preferences, expediencies, 
might be very persuasive, yet they were 
secondary matters, and might wait their 
turn when the just and humane had been 
done. And to what degree this sensibility 
enthralled him may be seen in the election 
to which it impelled him. Of shining 
talents which brought him into easy relations 
with the greatest of his time, he put away 
from him the guerdons they might have 
woa that through his toils the blighted 
might be renewed and the bruised might 
be healed. Fame, no doubt, may have 
beckoned him, high position may have in- 
vited him, wealth may have held before 
him its golden temptation. All these, 
however, he gave up that he might help 
those who indeed might remember him 
before God, but could do nothing for him 
among men. 

It is an eloquent tale, that of the charities 
of his life. Bodies in prison and _ spirits 
in prison had only to reach him with their 
estate to win such deliverance as right- 
eousness would permit and his toil could 
achieve. His was a philanthropy too gen- 
erous and too capable for specialization. 
As Bacon all knowledge, so he took all 
suffering for his province. When, however, 
we speak of charities, it is well that we re- 
member that our language, though true 
to our point of view, describes not his. Of 
charity indeed the very charitable are likely 
to say little. The word savors of desert, 
of which great deserving is apt to be little 
conscious. Dr. Howe’s charities were simply 
duties as his consciousness set stamp upon 
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them. They suggest the Golden Rule as 
we see them: at his centre they were 
obligations which it would have been faith- 
lessness not to have rendered. Ignorance, 
blight, and suffering asked of him relief, 
not as a grace, but as a right. The ragged 
child with wizened features and sunken 
eyes, the woman despoiled of her beauty 
by the world’s bitter inclemencies, spoke 
to him in Sinai tones. The appeal of want 
intoned to him a divine command. When 
in his youth he threw in his fortunes with 
the Greeks, and in their struggle for liberty 
wrought the deeds of heroic adventure 
which this first volume records; when, the 
struggle over, he lingered, as agent of a 
help which his appeal had summoned, to 
feed her hungry and clothe her naked 
and provide hospitals for her sick; when, 
later, he visited Crete on the like errand of 
mercy to her trampled and expatriated 
sons and datghters,—he was simply answer- 
ing the Macedonian call. When through 
his patient and sympathetic toil he was 
charming the-soul of Laura Bridgman out 
of darkness into light; when through like 
toil he was laying hold upon the idiot’s 
scanty fragment of a mind, and by it rais- 
ing him to habits of orderly behavior; when 
in season and out of season, at home and 
in many States, he was stimulating and 
directing the education of the blind; when 
he was laboring for a humaner treatment 
of the insane and a healthier discipline of 
the criminal; when he was giving his great 
powers to the organization of the Board 
of State Charities; when he threw himself 
into civic strife for better standards of edu- 
cation; when in the anti-slavery struggle 
he bore a leader’s part, and in war time 
was inspecting camps and aiding the sanitary 
commission,—he was unpretendingly serv- 
ing a master who had rightful disposal of 
him. Seen in his works he seems a good 
section of the New Testament made flesh 
and dwelling among us: seen at his centre 
he is a soldier who unhesitatingly receives 
and faithfully executes his orders. Again 
let us remind ourselves that our charities 
were his duties. ‘That lowliness was to 
be raised up and ignorance instructed and 
suffering meliorated, he knew from a Sinai 
tablet set up within him. 

A notable example, is he not? profitable 
for instruction, reproof, and encouragement ; 
peculiarly profitable for the young American 
taking up the problems of our time. Our 
schools are doing very well: in the educa- 
tion of the blind and the dumb, in the nobler 
treatment of the insane and the criminal, 
Dr. Howe’s works do follow him. There, 
however, is the Chinaman whom we can 
scarce endure and the Japanese whom we 
do not love; and here is our neighbor the 
negro whose poorness offends, and a dealing 
with whom according to the broad principles 
of Dr. Howe’s humanity is an experiment 
that might be tried. But he is inferior, 
you say. Of course we cannot meet him 
as an equal. He must not come to our 
parlors or sit at our tables. We cannot 
allow him in our schools and libraries. Our 
hotels cannot receive him. As befits his 
estate, his must be the menial tasks and 
the poorer wages. Circumventions, brothers, 
excuses from a duty which may be irksome, 
yet written by the finger of God within 
you,—excuses that condemn rather than 


‘excuse. If the negro is low, you have com-— 


! 
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mission to help him rise, not to hold him; 


down. And what if, in taking up the task 
in the spirit of this great life, you were to 
put by your superiorities, as, in dealing 
with the blind, he bandaged his eyes that 
he might come the nearer to them in their 
darkness! 


Literature. 


THE Papacy. The Idea and its Ex- 
ponents. By Prof. Gustav Kriiger, Uni- 
versity of Giessen. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.—By publish- 
ing a translation of this little book the 
editor of the Crown Theological Library has 
conferred a distinct benefit upon the English- 
reading public. It most admirably sup- 
plies a place never before filled. The aver- 
age reader will find here the story of The 
Papacy interestingly, clearly, and fairly 
told. The attractive volume is a marvel 
of condensation. he author is a master 
of his subject, who so thoroughly knows 
his field that he is able to make a wise 
selection of topics; and he is also a literary 
artist of great skill in brief, comprehensive 
statement. ‘The proportions are admirable: 
minor details nowhere crowd or obscure 
the main facts. In so small a work a vast 
amount had to be left out, but what it 
described makes a clear and coherent picture. 
The spirit of the treatise is also as praise- 
worthy as the style and arrangement are 
commendable. The writer is a Protestant 


_who sees the seamy side of papal policies, 


past and present, and yet a warm appre- 
ciation of the nobler aspects and ambitions 
of. Catholicism is everywhere present. ‘The 
author makes his story very vital and im- 
pressive by bringing forward historic causes 
and describing the interplay of political, 
social, and religious forces. ‘This work can 
be unqualifiedly commended. It ought to 
be very widely read. Wherever read it will 
do good. 


ITALIAN HiGHWAYS AND Byways IN A 
Moror Car. By Frances Miltoun. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co.—The real mission of 
an automobile, says the author of this book, 
is to take travellers into the heart of the 
life of a country. The real Italy, the old 
Italy, still exists, though half hidden by the 
wall of progress built up by liberty-loving 
young Italy since the days of Garibaldi; 
and he who travels by automobile, instead 
of shutting himself in a prison van that runs 
only on iron rails, may discover it for him- 
self. The beauty of the country side and 
the traces of medizeval life bless vision and 
experience in this ‘‘most romantic touring 
ground in all the world.’ Practical sug- 
gestions, however, are not lacking, and the 
book will be found very useful by the motor- 
ist who can follow its lead. For others 
these motor car books go too fast. The 


illustrations “are by the author’s wife, 


Blanche McManus. 


Motor Tours IN WALES AND THE BORDER 
Countres. By Mrs. Rudolph Stawell. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co.—This book is 
rich in suggestion for those who may fol- 
low motor paths up hill and down dale. 
The very map which prefaces it, whereon 
is drawn from town to town the lines which 


indicate delightful journeyings, is a lure 


in itself. Past history and romance might 
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contest, with present fairness and human 
interest, the claim for superior attractiveness. 
The writer has well set forth the joy of these 
wanderings at will, and her book may serve 
the purposes of others glad to accept a guide 
who combines with her descriptions prac- 
tical suggestions for the help of other motor 
travellers. 


GAMBOLLING WITH GALATEA. By Curtis 
Dunham. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.15 net.—Summer books for the 
summer time! How Galatea managed her 
lover, and how Reginald, the pig, had 
a famous artist to sketch his ‘‘exceptional 
expression’; how the robber of Golden 
Guinea eggs at fifty cents apiece was igno- 
miniously reduced to confession; how the 
Poet and the Artist contended against 
Galatea in a game of croquet played with 
living arches,—all this and much more is 
natrated with vivacity and inconsequent 
lightness of touch for the summer reader. 


Magazines. 


In the Woman's Home Companion for 
September there are plenty of stories for 
these last summer days,—stories by Octave 
Thanet, Mrs. John Van Vorst, Katharine 
Holland Brown, Mary Heaton Vorse, and 
others. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s serial story 
of the Shakers, ‘‘Susanna and Sue,” is also 
in this issue. Walter Prichard Eaton’s 
article, “The Decent Stage,” gives a list of 
the good, clean, successful plays that will 
appear outside of New York this fall. In 
“Reluctant Parentage” Dr. Woods Hutchin- 
son presents new ideas about the “race 
suicide” question. He shows all the aspects 
of this problem and eventually proves that 
it isn’t really a problem at all. William H. 
McElroy contributes a number of stories 
about Edward Everett Hale that have the 
charm, humor, and sweetness that pervade 
everything connected with Dr. Hale. 


“Hill against Harriman: The Story of the 
Ten Years’ Struggle for the Railroad Su- 
premacy of the West”’ is the leading feature 
of the September American Magazine. Its 
author, George H. Cushing, says: “Hill has 
worked in the to-morrow of things, Harri- 
man to-day. Hill has won by projecting 
an idea ahead of him and working up to it. 
Harriman thinks in present profit and 
crashes through opposition with the weight 
of his financial support. Hill’s is the success 
of brain: Harriman’s of money and organi- 
zation.” ‘The article gives a _ surprising 
glimpse into the inside workings of great 
railroad deals. Ray Stannard Baker writes 
about ‘‘The Faith of the Unchurched,’’ and 
tells why it is that of the one billion dollars 
that has been given away by Americans 
during the past ten years for various philan- 
thropic purposes, comparatively little has 
gone to the churches. “Woman and the 
Occupations,’ by Prof. W. I. Thomas, shows 
how women are entering the trades and pro- 
fessions from the top and bottom, and that 
they are therefore entitled to equal suffrage. 
“The Evolution of a Train Robber,” by 
Edgar Beecher Bronson, is the story of a 
good cow-puncher who went wrong; and 
Walter Prichard Eaton describes where and 


how moving pictures are made. Fiction is 
contributed by Inez Haynes Gillmore, Mrs. 
L. H. Harris, Fielding Ball, and James 
‘Oppenheim, while interesting reading is of- 
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fered in ‘““A Servant on the Servant Prob- 
lem,” “Margarita’s Soul,” “The Pilgrim’s 
Scrip,” and ‘In the Interpreter’s House.” 


Everybody's September number opens 
with a quaint child story, ‘‘Happiness,” by 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. L. 
Frank Tooker, in his sketch, ‘‘A Day Off,” 
recounts the doings of a Tammany picnic. 
Robert Dunn’s ““Semper Sparling” is fiction, 
but the story will also be recognized as a 
patriotic plea fora merchant marine. Porter 
Emerson Browne, who wrote the much-dis- 
cussed play, ““A Fool there Was,’’ contrib- 
utes “The Mellowdrammer,’”’ a laughable 
satire on his own profession. In ‘‘The 
Dryad of Barrell Lane’ Walter Prichard 
Eaton has produced a light, exquisitely 
handled love-story with a flavor of distine- 
tion. “The Tilting Island” is a scientific 
horror story of New York devastated by one 
end sinking into the sea of its own weight. 
Of articles the one not printed presents the 
most striking possibilities. This is ‘‘The 
Beast and the Jungle,’ the life story of 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey of the Children’s 
Court of Denver. A foreword, by Harvey J. 
O'Higgins, forecasts with some fervor the 
nature of the work, and next month a state- 
ment from the inside will show how courts 
and juries are controlled by corporations. 
Forrest Crissey’s ‘‘Co-operation Close to the 
Soil” is the sequel to his “Robbing the 
Hand that Feeds,’ and is, in effect, a cheer 
for the new organizations by which the 
farmers propose to meet trust methods with 
methods of trust. ‘‘What Shall we do 
with the Old?” is given the place of honor 
on the title-page in the line, “Is an Old 
Mother Less Precious than an Old Soldier?”’ 
The problem of dignified old age, with some 
measure of independence, is one that troubles 
the sleep of half of humanity, but in our 
bustling country we seem to have left it to 
solve itself. 


Books Received. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


ae dixebeh Revolution. By R. M. Johnston, M.A. 

1.25 net. 

The Tanne John Friend. By Mrs. R. S. Garnett. 

From Harter & Brothers, New York. 

The Great English Letter-Writers. With Introductory 
Essays and Notes by William J. Dawson and Coningsby 
W. Dawson. 2vols. $1 net. 

From Longmans, Green & Ce., New York. 

Essays in Politics. By Andrew Macphail. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
A Certain Rich Man. By William Allen White. $1.50. 


Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them haye an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Home, 
Who has seen the Wind? 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you; 

But, when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through, 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor J; 
ei But, when the trees bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


Carlo’s Friends. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


As the car slowed at the corner, one or 
two of the passers-by smiled. The group of 
boys descending, pell-mell, one over another, 
their faces bright with the joy of their recent 
pleasure—it was Saturday afternoon, and 
they had been to a baseball game—was 
enough to make any good-natured grown-up 
smile. 

“Tt was the best game yet,” cried Johnny 
Richards. ‘But, I say, fellows, I wish one 
could get in free, don’t you?” 

“Well, I should say I did,” replied Frank 
Markham. ‘‘Why, I have to chop wood 
some times to get enough for admission, let 
alone an ice-cream soda, after.’ 

“‘And some fellows have two and three 
dollars a week pocket money,’’ grumbled 
Louis Wilson, his dark eyes flashing. ‘‘It’s 
a shame that things aren’t more evened up.’ 

“That’s true,’ struck in Bob Lewis. 
“Look at Harris—look at Brown. They say 
they’ll have a fortune when they grow up; 
and here I’ll have to impoverish the family 
for years—just to go to college.” 

At his words the others laughed, good- 
humor restored. Bob Lewis always looked 
comical when: he became serious. 

But the seed of discontent, sowed by a few 
careless words, took root and _ flourished. 
They began, these four foolish boys, to hug 
their grievances. Instead of sensibly plan- 
ning for their sensible pleasures, and healthily 
denying themselves small indulgences to 
obtain greater, they brooded over the fact 
that they had to deny themselves anything 
at all. And one bright Saturday, when 
Frank Markham and Bob Lewis declared 
themselves without the necessary funds for 
entrance into the baseball grounds, the 
others agreed to stay with them and hold 
an “indignation meeting.” 

The place chosen for this function was the 
veranda of Johnny Richards’s home. And 
the time happened to be when Johnny 
Richards’s father, who also had a holiday on 
Saturday afternoons, had elected to enjoy 
it in the hammock on that very same veranda. 

He frowned at first at the prospect of 
having his nap disturbed. He smiled later 
as the angry young voices spoke the griev- 
ance that was agitating the young minds; 
and he sighed at last, realizing that in such 
discontent with allotted conditions begin 
troubles that end—ah, more seriously than 
he liked to think. 

“We can’t do things like the Russian 
Nihilists,” said Johnny; ‘but we can send 
all the rich fellows to Coventry, and let them 
see what we think of them.” 

“T’m afraid they’ll be more interested in 
seeing baseball,” returned Frank. ‘‘What 
a shame—what a shame it is! To think of 
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the riches in the world squandered on a few, 
while hundreds haven’t got enough.” 

“To think,’ cried Bob, ‘“‘of what those 
fellows will eat and drink this afternoon, 
while we can’t even get in!” 

Mr. Richards leaned over the side of his 
hammock. 

“Boys,” he called out. 

His son and his son’s two friends started. 

“Didn’t know dad was there,” said Johnny. 

Hope we didn’t disturb you, father?” 

“Vou did and you didn’t,”’ was his father’s 
enigmatical reply. 

He left the hammock and crossed over to 
the group. Being well-mannered lads, they 
rose. 

“As you’re too late for the baseball match, 
even if I treated,’ said Mr. Richards, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘suppose you come for 
a walk with me?” 

The boys’ eyes brightened. Only Johnny 
looked suspiciously at his father, whom he 
knew pretty well. 

“Dad’s got something up his sleeve,’’ was 
his mental comment. 

As they boarded a car, a magnificent auto- 
mobile flashed across the road, and was out 
of sight in a moment. 

“Tt’s a shame I haven’t an automobile,” 
remarked Mr. Richards. 

“T think it,’’ replied Bob, unsuspiciously. 

Their trip ended in a poorer part of the 
town than they had ever seen before. Mr. 
Richards led the way to a tenement house, 
and descended the basement steps. He 
turned at the foot, and beckoned his guests 
to follow him into the room to which they 
led. 

On a low cot-bed, fairly clean, lay a little 
Italian boy, his beautiful dark eyes shining 
from a pale oval face, crowned by black, 


curly hair. He smiled as he saw Mr. Rich- 
ards. 

“You coma again,’ he said. ‘Me lika to 
see you,” 


“ve brought my son and two of his 
friends,” said Mr. Richards. ‘“‘Lads, this is 
Carlo whose father works for me. He came 
out of the hospital last week. He had gone 
jn to be treated for hip disease. I’m afraid 
they couldn’t do much for him.” 

“Yes, they maka the pain go away,’ 
said Carlo. ‘‘Not forall the time—no. But 
it is good to sleep—sometimes.”’ 

“Tt’s dull lying here,’’ went on Mr. Rich- 
ards, ‘‘and, as his father works for me, and 
the doctor is a friend of mine, I come in 
sometimes. I’ve been meaning to ask you 
lads to come, too, only your baseball seemed 
to take most of your time. Carlo, you’d 
like to see a baseball match some day, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“JT see a game some day when mia padre 
has a good job, and he get me a chair,’’ said 
Carlo, with a happy smile. ‘And, till that 
day come, I think about it.” 

“Why, we’ve an old chair up in our attice— 
a wheel-chair,’’ began Bob. 

“And I guess we could save up for his 
ticket,’’ ended Frank. 

“Tt’s too late to-day,” repeated Mr. Rich- 
ards. ‘‘But, though I don’t own an auto,— 
which I have never called a shame until 
to-day, and shall never call a shame again, — 
I'll hire a hack, Johnny, if you’ll go for it 
now, and we five can manage some sort of 
a good time.”’ 

They did. Johnny flew for the hack, Carlo 


| Was lifted in, and Frank and Bob sat oppo- 
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site the lame boy and Mr. Richards, while 
Johnny climbed up beside the driver. 

They saw many fine streets and buildings, 
and ended their drive ina park, where Mr. 
Richards ordered ice-cream and cake, which 
was eaten in the carriage. Then the glori- 
ous afternoon came to an end. 

“Thanka you, signor,” said Carlo, from 
his cot-bed. ‘All the night, if I sleep not, 
I think—and think—of this.” 

“My boys,” said Mr. Richards, as they 
walked home, ‘‘I don’t think Carlo has ever 
called it ‘a shame’ that he cannot run 
about ”— 

“But it is,” said Frank, - bluntly “2 
don’t see why such things should be, do you, 
sir?” 

Mr. Richards looked very kindly at the 
young inquirer. 

“No, my boy, I don’t pretend to,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘But, sometimes in your lessons, 
don’t you have to go on and do as your 
teacher tells, and wait to understand?” 

Frank’s eyes opened as a new thought 
came to him. 

“Why, yes, I do,” he answered, slowly. 

“T think it’s so with life,’ went on the 
man. ‘‘We can’t understand all we see. 
But we can do better than understand—we 
can act. We can each try to shed a little 
brightness into lives that have less sunshine 
than our own—instead of envying those that 
have, as we fancy (often, as I know, it’s a 
false and foolish fancy), more.” 

“T don’t think, sir,’’ said Bob, musingly, 
“that they have more sunshine—they may 
have more electric light.” 

Mr. Richards laughed. 

“Bob, you’ ve spoken wisely,’”’ he answered. 
“Now, you three lads, may I leave Carlo’s 
Saturday afternoons—he won’t have many 
more on this earth, the doctor tells me—in 
your hands?” 

The earnest chorus that answered brought 
a light to his eyes. And he smiled as he 
heard the first few words of their eager 
plannings. 


The Bread that Caroline cast. 


“Tf that boy hasn’t gone and taken the 
bag of onions instead of his lunch!” ex- 
claimed mother to Caroline, peeping into 
the bag of dainty sandwiches and cookies 
left on the shelf. 

Caroline heard from afar, but did not 
answer. She was out under the big willow- 
tree in the back yard, with her crutches 
beside her, watching the children as they 
hurried along to school over the side path 
that led through the next yard. 

Every day she came here, irresistibly fas- 
cinated by the running and jumping of the 
sturdy-limbed youngsters, for whom she 
always had a cheery word of greeting. No 
one would have dreamed that she came here 
also to nurse her grief and loneliness where 
mother might not see, and that the graceful, 
drooping branches of the old weeping willow 
had been silent witness to many a struggle. 

It was the great sorrow of Caroline’s life 
—greater even than the knowledge that she 
must always be dependent on her crutches, 
for she had months ago met that trouble and 
gloriously defeated it—that she could not go 
to school like the others. 

“Tf only some good fairy would bring along 
a ‘milk-white’ steed,’ she sometimes sighed 


i 
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to herself, ‘‘or a pair of magic wings, or even 
a wheelbarrow, with a little page to push it!”’ 

This time she went a little farther, smiling 
whimsically to herself as she did so. 

“T s’pose I might petition ’em to move the 
school-house down to this block, just for my 
benefit. S’posin’ they’d set it down right 
there on the path and say, ‘There, now, Miss, 
I hope you're satisfied!’ And I guess I 
should be satisfied !’’ 

The children had all gone past; but, as 
Caroline was still gazing absently at the spot 
occupied in her imagination by the accom- 
modating school-house, two little girls ap- 
peared, coming from the opposite direction. 
Suddenly the younger one stopped and 
turned half round. 

“Let’s go on to school,’ she said, ‘‘it’s 
such a nawful ways back to Stimson Avenue, 
and I jes’ know we'll be tardy. An’ I lots 
drather go ’thout any lunch, ’sides.’’ 

“But you see we’re cross-cuttin’, an’ that 
saves lots 0’ time. Mommie said we mustn’t 
ever go ’thout lunch, an’ Sarah ’ll be so 
cross if we don’t come back and get it after 
she’s put it all up. Oh, dear! I wish 
mommie hadn’t gone off to-day. Come on, 
we'll have to hurry like anything,’ and, 
Seizing the hand of the younger child, she 
hurried her along. 

Caroline thought quickly. ‘Wait a min- 
ute,’”’ she called. ‘Ibe children stopped and 
looked across the low fence to where Caroline 
was eagerly getting out of the hammock. 

“My brother left his lunch at home to-day, 
too, by mistake, and it’s right in the kitchen 
all ready. Ill bring it to you. He goes 
*way up to the high school, you see, and he 
¢an buy something for his lunch up there,” 
and, hastening into the house as fast as her 
crutches could carry her, she quickly ex- 
plained to her mother. 

“So you want to cast your bread on the 
waters,’”’ said her mother, as she slipped two 
extra cookies into the bag. 

“Ves, but this is the kind that doesn’t re- 
turn—at least I hope it won’t,” replied Caro- 
line, the last words coming back over her 
shoulder as she hurried out. 

The two little maids received the gift 
shyly, but evidently with great relief, and 
scampered away again to school, while Caro- 
line returned to her tree and her dreams, 
unconsciously happier for the little episode. 

The next day was Saturday. Caroline was 
sitting by the window darning stockings. It 
was always Caroline who darned the stock- 
ings. She had begged the privilege because 
it seemed the one little thing she could do 
that really helped. She had mended the 
baby’s pink-toed socks and strengthened 
Tommy’s fast-thinning knees and was just 
beginning on some discouraging yawns in 
Howard’s heels, when something outside the 
window caught her eye. 

“Mother!”’ she exclaimed, ‘“‘here’s a big red 
automobile stopping at our house. ‘There’s 
a man and a lady and—yes, those two little 
children I gave the lunch to. What do you 
s’pose?” 

But the lady was already at the door, and 
mother had no time for “‘s’posing’’ anything. 

“Ts the young girl here who gave my little 
people their nice lunch yesterday?’ she 
asked. ‘‘We have come to see if we cannot 
take her out to ride with us this morning.”’ 

Caroline could scarcely believe her ears! 
To ride in the big red automobile! Her most 
extravagant dreams had never gone beyond 
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the ‘“‘milk-white steed,’ and tie spleadid 
prospect so excited her that she stood rooted 
to the spot where she had risen, her stocking 
still in her hand. But with mother’s help 
she was ready at last, and, as she sailed away 
in the big machine, she waved a gay farewell 
to mother and Howard and Tommy and the 
baby, watching from the window. 

Two hours later she burst into the house, 
and, bestowing her hat upon the bewildered 
Tommy and a bag of candy upon the shelf 
in the closet, hopping about on her crutches 
with amazing swiftness, she exclaimed, 
breathlessly: ‘“What do you think, mother? 
Mrs. Mansfield says they always send the 
little girls to school in the auto,—only they 
didn’t yesterday ’cause she and Mr. Mans- 
field went off on a long trip,—and they can 
come around every morning and take me 
just as well as not.” 

“Just remember, Sis,” began Howard, as 
the family gazed upon Caroline’s transfigured 
face, ‘“when you come to pass your gratitude 
around, that it was my taking the bag of 
onions to school that led up to your good 
fortune.” 

“Don’t worry! I shan’t forget your self- 
denying kindness,” retorted Caroline. 

But mother said, “It seems to me daughter, 
that you are finding your bread before ‘many 
days’ instead of after.” 

“T should think I was!” returned Caroline, 
happily settling herself again to the yawns 
in Howard’s heels.—Lily Manker Allen, in 
the Congregationalist. 


Why Father’s Dinner was Late. 


“Now, be careful,’”? cautioned mother, as 
she handed Clara and Fritz a basket covered 
with a dainty napkin. ‘‘Don’t cross the 
tracks in front of a train or an engine.” 

Father was very busy that day at the 
factory trying to finish some doors for a new 
house, and he had asked mother to send his 
dinner down by the children. 

Clara and Fritz promised to be careful, 
and they went down the street playing ‘‘ The 
Boat came loaded with’’—They were as 
far as ““H,” when they came to the tracks. 

“The boat came loaded with apples, aves, 


bears, bugs” — 

“Stop,” Clara cried suddenly, and she 
pulled back on her side of the basket. ‘‘ You 
are forgetting what mother said. Don’t 


cross the tracks in front of an engine or a 
train,’’ she reminded him. 

Fritz looked up quickly, and, sure enough, 
there was a monster engine. ‘‘Let’s sit on 
the edge of the walk and wait until it goes 
away,” he suggested. 

The game went on to the end, but the 
engine stayed. 

“T hope father’s coffee won’t get cold,” 
said Clara, anxiously, as they started a new 
game. 

They did not know that father had looked 
out of the shop door twice to see if they 
were coming. The third time he stepped 
out on the walk, and he caught sight of a 
familiar straw hat and some short brown 
curls. He looked again to make sure, and 
then he started in the direction of the hat 
and the curls. 

‘Why don’t you come on with my dinner?” 
he asked when he was within calling dis- 
tance. There was annoyance in the tone, 
for he thought the children had just stopped 
to play. 
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The children started in surprise. ‘‘Mother 
said not to cross in front of an engine,’”’ and 
Clara pointed to the one on the track. ‘‘We 
are waiting for it to go on.” 

Then father laughed and laughed, while 
the children looked at him in astonishment. 
“That engine won’t run over you,” he said, 
wiping his eyes. ‘‘There is no fire in it and 
nobody to run it. That kind of an engine 
is called a ‘dead’ engine. I guess I would 
have starved if you had waited until it 
moved on.” He lifted Clara and Fritz up 
to look at the ‘dead’ engine, and they 
laughed, too. 

Father laughed again that evening as he 
told mother. ‘I waited two hours for my 
dinner,’’ he finished: 

“The children did just as they were told, 
anyway, and that was the important thing,” 
said mother.—Sarah N. McCreery, in Sunday 
School Times. 


Mr. Squirrel. 


Marion was Edward’s baby sister. One 
cold morning in the fall their father said, 
“Come, children, if we want any of those fine 
hickory nuts that the wind blew down last 
night, we must get to work. I saw Mr. 
Squirrel and his family up early this morning. 
He disappeared in a little hole under the 
eaves. I'll have to mend that hole one of 
these days. 

They worked a long, long while, until 
they had a basket full of nuts. Then father 
carried it upstairs to the attic. ‘They will 
be sweeter when they are dry,” said he, ‘‘so 
we will leave them here for a few weeks. 
Then mother’ll make something nice for us.” 

One morning mother said, ‘““Go up to the 
attic, children, and bring me some of those 
nice hickory nuts. I'll make you a nut cake. 
Father likes nut cake, too.” Away the 
children ran upstairs to get the nuts. When 
they reached the basket, there were only three 
little nuts left in the bottom of the basket. 

“Now who could have done that?’’ said 
Edward. ‘‘Now who could have done that?” 
said Marion. ‘‘No nut cake for us,” said 
Edward. ‘‘Nonut cake for us,’ said Marion 

Now who do you suppose had been there? 
... Yes, for father had forgotten all about 
that hole-— Julia D. Stevens, in Primary Ed- 
ucation. 


Jack wanted to go and visit his grandma, 
and had been told that he should go “soon.” 
But this was too indefinite. He wanted 
something more specific. ‘‘Well, when may 
I go?”’ ‘Oh, very soon.” “Very soon!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Well, may I go as soon 
as the day before yesterday?”’ 
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By Chocorua Lake. 


BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 
A land that is lovelier than splendor, 
A lake that is fairer than dreams; 
Wide forests, whose trees, tall and slender, 
Rise heavenward beside the hill streams; 
And mountains the land’s strong defenders 
*Gainst the winds that blow cold from the west, 
Where his reign the red sun surrenders 

And then is at rest. 


Far and wide, when the summer returning 
Makes the blossoming orchards white, 
And, with suns that are lustrous and burning, 
Fills the earth fruits with sweetness and light,— 
Ring the forests with bird-songs, the chorus 
Of warblers that gladden the sky, 
Whose anthems of worship rise o’er us, 

A pean on high. 


The woods and the valleys with laughter 
Their robes of bright greenery wear, 
Till the hues of October come after 
And the trees of their leaves are all bare; 
A landscape that sparkles with joyance, 
A picture diviner than art, 
Far away from earth’s din and annoyance, 
A glory apart. 
Cuocorva, N.H. 


A European Missionary Trip. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The foreign secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the approval 
of its president and Committee on Foreign 
Relations, has devoted the early summer 
to a missionary journey to Europe in the 
interest of the Fifth Congress of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, 
which is to be held at Berlin, Germany, 
in the summer of 1910. Preparations for 
this congress have been going on for a year 
past on an extensive scale, and the presence 
of its general secretary was urgently re- 
quired at a conference of the local committee 
held in Berlin on the 20th of July last, to 
decide finally on the programme and arrange 
many details of the forthcoming international 
meetings. In the variety and importance 
of the themes to be discussed, the eminence 
and widely representative character of the 
speakers who have been secured, and its 
incidental social features this promises 
to be the most enjoyable and profitable 
international gathering yet held under the 
auspices of the council. 

In order to awaken increased interest 
in the coming congress and assure a large 
participation in it, the secretary on his 
recent trip paid brief preliminary visits 
to seven European countries and some 
twenty cities and university towns, meet- 
ing individually or collectively the friends 
and promoters of our liberal cause, ad- 
dressing various bodies in its behalf, and 
securing pledges of co-operation. He thus 
obtained a first-hand knowledge of the 
opinions and desires of its widely scattered 
constituency which proved to be of value 
to the Berlin committee in framing the 
programme and making their arrangements 
for the meetings next summer. He was 
able to report a general interest in the con- 
gress, and the promise of a large partici- 
pation in it on the part of representative 
thinkers and workers, and liberal religious 
churches and associations, in all the coun- 
tries visited. 
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The writer sailed from Boston in the good 
ship Ivernia on the first day of June for 
Liverpool. The ocean journey was made 
the more enjoyable by the genial presence 
as a fellow-passenger of Hon. Curtis Guild, 
Jr., ex-governor of Massachusetts, who, 
among other foreign commissions, was to 
be a delegate of the American Unitarian 
Association to the three hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of the National Church and 
University of Geneva, Switzerland. 

The most delightful hospitalities awaited 
the secretary in Liverpool. On the ensuing 
Sunday he filled the pulpit both morning 
and evening, of the Ullet Road Church, 
one of the most beautiful and impressive 
of Unitarian places of worship, and also 
made an address to five hundred children in 
the District Mission, an institution admirably 
appointed and energetically administered 
by the Rev. Lloyd Jones, a cousin and 
kindred spirit of our Chicago apostle. It 
was a privilege to call on Sir William Bowring 
and his lady in their lovely English home, 
to meet Rev. Mr. Roberts, pastor of the 
church glorified by the memories of a Mar- 
tineau and an Armstrong, Rev. Mr. Wat- 
kins, dear Mr. Hawkes, and others of the 
faith we cherish. Through the inexhaust- 
ible courtesy of Mr. Sidney Jones a visit 
by automobile was paid to Port Sunlight, 
a model manufacturing village across the 
Mersey, where the housing and other prob- 
lems of modern industrial life have been 
solved for the three thousand operatives of 
the great soap works in a manner as 
picturesque as it is sanative, economic, and 
fraternal. 

The cordial suggestion was made by our 
Liverpool Unitarian friends that the Amer- 
ican delegates, en route to the Berlin Con- 
gress, should stay over a day in their city, 
and thus afford their English cousins an 
opportunity to display their hospitality 
and good will. Should they do this, as now 
appears not unlikely, they will be impressed, 
like the writer, not only with the unsuspected 
charm of the residential parts of the great 
shipping metropolis, but also with the 
strength and fervor of our cause in North- 
erm England, the true centre of British 
Unitarianism. 

At Birmingham, under the kind and de- 
voted pilotage of Rev. Thomas and Mrs. 
Paxton, it was possible, in one day, to in- 
spect all our churches in that city, meet 
all its ministers who were in town, and spend 
the evening in one of the perambulators of 
the so-called Van Mission. Alas! owing 
to what seemed a stupid, if not bigoted, 
interference by the local police, no open- 
air service could be held on that particular 
evening, although two or three hundred 
people were hovering about the van wait- 
ing for the exercises to begin. Still, the 
inspection of the Van and its appointments, 
and conversation with its earnest apostles, 
gave us a realizing sense of its effectiveness 
in a British constituency as a missionizing 
agency. Whether it would be equally 
successful in a sparsely settled, restive 
American community, with its great diver- 
sities of race and religion, is yet to be proven. 
Certainly, it would need some modifications, 
and a motor car in place of the sturdy but 
slow-pacing horse employed by our British 
coreligionists. 

Above all, it requires good weather for 
its success, both there and here. But 
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during the past summer the weather all 
over Western Europe, except in Norway, 
has been persistently, uncomfortably, ex- 
asperatingly wet and cold. A day with- 
out a shower has been a rarity. ‘The thick- 
est winter clothing was not oppressive. 
In Switzerland snow covered the lower 
ranges, rain fell in torrents, the ladies wore 
their winter furs, hotels and summer resorts 
were empty of guests, their proprietors in 
despair. These atmospheric conditions pur- 
sued the secretary everywhere, and abridged 
not a little the comfort and facility of travel, 
even during a journey devoted to service 
and not pleasure or sight-seeing. 

In London a warm welcome awaited him 
from his trusty fellow-worker and wise 
adviser in international endeavors, the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, exectitive secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. During the five days he re- 
mained in the world’s metropolis, he was 
privileged to be his guest and hold constant 
confabulation—_ with him concerning the 
movement, now world-embracing, which 
owes so mttch to Mr. Bowie’s devoted and 
judicious labors. At a meeting called at 
the Unitarian Headquarters in Essex Hall, 
the secretary addressed some forty local 
ministers and a few of the laity on the 
Berlin Congress, and met with a warm re- 
sponse to his appeal. A Sunday evening 
in the pulpit of a missionary church in the 
heart of the laboring population of the 
great city, a pleasant evening at the annual 
dinner of the Hibbert trustees, and especially 
an interview with Rev. R. J. Campbell of the 
City Temple, remain among the more 
memorable impressions of this visit to Lon- 
don. It was the privilege of the writer to 
hear Mr Campbell preach to eight hundred 
men and half as many women, during the 
noon hour of a Thursday. ‘The sermon was 
earnest, personal, and deeply religious. 
One might or might not relish its socialistic 
tone, its theology might or might not seem 
“new” to the hearer; but there was no 
mistaking the profound religiousness of the 
preacher, his broad humanity, his passion 
for social justice and fraternity. The atten- 
tion of his hearers was intense, almost pain- 
ful. Later in the day, by invitation, the 
writer attended a meeting of the executive 
committee of his League for Social Progress, 
and addressed the twenty members present 
briefly on the theme of the Berlin Congress. 
He was listened to with interest and inter- 
rupted with applause. Mr. Campbell in 
a graceful little speech expressed the good 
will of those present, extended his hand as 
a token of amity, and informally invited 
the congress to hold its next meeting at 
the City Temple, London. 

Three days in Paris gave opportunity 
to call on Pasteur Roberty of the Oratoire, 
most brilliant of French Huguenot preachers; 
Baron de Schickler, the eminent leader of 
the liberal Protestant laity of France; Abbé 
Houtin, the talented and brave representa- 
tive of Gallic Modernism,—still in priestly 
garb, though deprived of priestly functions; 


Rev. A. Reyss, general agent of the 
Liberal Association of French Churches 
(Eglisés Réformées Unies) and editor of 


their organ, Le Protestant; as well as on 
Madame Réville, widow of the late Prof. 
Jean Réville. Pasteur Charles Wagner was 
out of town,—we met him later in Geneva,— 
but we were shown through his new church 
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edifice, which contains many American 
features and deserves the Sunday attendance 
and moral and financial support of every 
American visitor in the French capital. It 
is situated at 7, Rue Davol, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Place de Bastille. 

With Prof. G. Bonet-Maury, a member of 
our International Committee, the secretary 
had a most valuable interview. The head 
of the free theological seminary at Paris, 
prolific in authorship, deeply interested in 
all the international aspects of liberal Prot- 
estantism, Prof. Bonet-Maury is a stanch 
friend and wise adviser of the council. Both 
he and other of our friends in Paris were 
inclined to consider with some favor the 
proposal that the Congress of 1913 be held 
in that city, under the auspices of the liberal 
wing of the Church of the Huguenots. 

After a hurried visit to Brussels we reached 
Leiden, the one-time home of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and seat of a memorable and far- 
famed university, which for half a century 
past has been an illuminating centre of 
advanced Biblical criticism and progressive 
theology. Prof. Eerdmans of our Inter- 
national Committee had summoned a few 
sympathizers with our cause,—Dr. Oort, 
Profs. Groenewegen, Knappert, and Lake, 
Pastor Chavannes, and others,—and for 
several hours we took counsel together for 
the best interests of the Berlin meetings. 

In Amsterdam few of our friends were in 
town, and our noble coworker, Dr. P. H. 
Hugenholz, was so ill that only a ten-minute 
interview was granted us with this devoted 
leader of religious free thought in Holland. 
Crossing the boundary to Germany, we met 
for the first time that prominent champion 
of progressive Christianity and Congre- 
gational independence, Pastor Traub of 
Dortmund. Just now he is again under 
ecclesiastical displeasure for his brave attack 
on the Apostles’ Creed as a required part 


of the Prussian State Church liturgy. Al- 


though his large and powerful church, and 
influential teachers like Prof. A. Harnack 
stand by him in this demand that the use 
of the Apostles’ Creed be left optional, the 
issue is not yet decided. We were much 
impressed by the intellectual ability, genius 
for organization, and sincere and unselfish 
spirit of this leader of the liberal cause in 
the Rhine lands. In his company we at- 
tended, at Essen, a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Friends of Evangelical Free- 
dom, an association of four thousand mem- 
bers, headed by Pastor Traub, Prof. Geffcken, 
Pastor Jatho of Cologne, and others. By 
invitation we here, also, addressed the 
meeting on the theme nearest our heart,— 
the International Congress of 1910. ‘The 
warmest response was elicited, for the com- 
mittee rightly saw in this international 
meeting at Berlin the ally and helper of 
their local endeavors against an intolerant 
State Church. By request we _ repeated 
our presentation of the meetings at Berlin 
to a larger audience of some five hundred per- 
sons that very evening, speaking in German, 
of course, and again were received with warm 
approval. z 

At Cologne Pastor Jatho gave us kindly 
welcome. He also is a prominent and gifted 
preacher, of radical, practically Unitarian, 
sentiment. When the congress meets in 
Germany next summer, these liberals of the 
Rhine Valley insist on our devoting at least 
one session to them in Cologne, where under 
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the shadow of the great Catholic Cathedral 
they will exchange ideas and sentiments 
with us on the promotion of religious free- 
dom. 

(To be continued.) 


Curbstone Preaching. 


BY REV. HENRY G. IVES. 


This has been an unusual experience in 
church work, and I want to relate it before 
the press of oncoming tasks obliterates it 
from my mind. Rev. William A. Wood and 
I have visited seven average New Hamp- 
shire towns,—Antrim, Hillsboro, Bristol, 
Lakeport, Ashland, Plymouth, and Woods- 
ville. The largest of these, Hillsboro, has 
a population of 2,254 persons; the smallest, 
about 1,300. They are all on the railroad, 
and are consequently much frequented by 
travelling commercial men whom we found 
excellent companions and sympathetic with 
our efforts. Indeed, they treated us as 
brothers. Were we not in the same busi- 
ness? They were pushing their line of 
goods and we ours. ‘They had to risk rebuff 
and disappointment in meeting their cus- 
tomers. We faced ‘‘the man on the street,” 
where he was to be found, and pleaded our 
cause. We shall both remember meeting 
some of these scouts of the business world 
as among our pleasantest memories of this 
curb-stone preaching campaign. 

Another unexpected ally was the hotel 
clerk or proprietor. We found that we had 
lost in the first town by not telling our busi- 
ness frankly to him and asking his advice. 
However doubtful he might be, not knowing 
us, of the wisdom of the enterprise, he in- 
variably put his knowledge of local condi- 
tions at our disposal, and wound up by being 
helpful and friendly. 

I was constantly reminded of Dr. Hale’s 
remark that the hotels teach the churches a 
lesson in hospitality. Hotel-keepers and 


travelling men have already practically ar- 


rived at our position of salvation by char- 
acter,—through their keen observation of the 
world. They have learned to separate the 
wheat from the chaff and to distinguish be- 
tween accomplishment and profession. 

After securing a room at the best hotel in 
the town and getting the advice of the hotel 
management as to the place where the men 
gathered of an evening, we visited the select- 
men. In every instance these officials were 
courteous, perhaps partly because they had 
been consulted before our coming. We 
found, however, a general deposition to put 
us, if possible, in some respectable, secluded 
spot away from the crowd. Twice we fol- 
lowed their suggestions in this way and 
failed. Our success lay in going directly 
to the men, seizing their attention, and hold- 
ing it until we were through. To be a block 
away was fatal. They would hardly cross 
the street to hear us. At first they thought 
that we were a kind of Salvation Army, or 
they thought that we would wind up by 
selling some articles or taking up a collection. 
One boy said to me, “Mister, is it a circus 
or a service?” 


holding forth at the other end of the town. 
The wonder and gratification which came 

to us was that the crowd did wait to the 

end, although we held them for an hour 


Another thought that I be-| 
longed to a merry-go-round show that was| 
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sometimes, talking straight at them. Sev- 
eral times they appeared so impressed that 
an old-fashioned Methodist would have said 
that they were ‘under the power of the 
spirit.” I felt that Mr. Wood was the man 
towindup. His baseball enthusiasm clothed 
the lesson in the language of the sport of 
the hour, and made a hit which the men 
and boys would not easily forget. In every 
town we visited some expressed regret that 
we were going so soon. In the daytime we 
were apt to distribute literature, sometimes 
from house to house, although, I doubt if 
many came in consequence. The respectable 
people held aloof in fear, and the others 
thought that we were probably street fakers 
in disguise. : 

We had a twelve-foot sign painted, bearing 
the inscription, “Service this evening,” 
which we hung in the most prominent place 
possible. This attracted more attention 
than anything else, and also gave us courage. 
After this was up our colors had been nailed 
to the mast. 

If any think that I enjoyed speaking in 
the street, I want them to know frankly 
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Recent importations from the Eng- 
lish, French and German potteries 
enable us to exhibit extraordinary 
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Lovers of costly porcelain are in- 
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roof on this continent. 
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know it. 
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that a certain terror clung to me until the 
time came to do it. Then fear changed to 
desperation and desperation changed to a 
desire to sell my life as dearly as I could. 
This put me into good preaching condition. 

At half-past seven we went to the place of 
meeting and borrowed a soap-box. Mr. 
Wood gave an excellent temperance talk 
one evening standing upon a_ bottle-box. 
“Even the devils praise him” at times. In 
regard to singing, Wood and I never over- 
came our bashfulness. He would say, ‘‘We 
will not sing to-night, my throat is sore.” 
I was inclined to assent, for there came 
haunting memories to me of the friends who, 
out of kindness to me, have assured me 
these many years that I-cannot sing. Yet 
we always did sing. Nothing else would 
draw thecrowd. At first we tried ‘‘ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.” This gave an excellent 
opportunity to announce that its author 
was a Unitarian. But Mr. Wood found it 
high for him. So one night we tried ‘‘The 
Morning Light is Breaking.’ I suspect that 
this seemed to Mr. Wood, as it did to me, 
rather too much self-congratulation. Any- 
how, we kept after that to Whittier’s beauti- 
ful hymn,— 


“Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice.” 


Then one of us would spring upon the box 
and speak. We first said who we were, 
why we had come, and disavowed any wish 
to antagonize the existing churches or to 
organize another church in that already 
overchurched community. Real religion was 
our plea, personal, vital, up to date, rational, 
and exemplified in character. 

A miracle happened after we had spoken 
two minutes. The soap-box became a pul- 
pit; the street crowd our congregation, and 
the street itself a church. ‘The growing dusk 
threw its friendly arms around us and shut 
us within a comfortable space. We were 
inside a dimly-lighted cathedral, and the 
bright lights of the stores or hotel only 
heightened the effect. The speaker was in 
the shadow, as he ought to be, the light 
being thrown upon his hearers. Here were 
the kind of hearers which every true minister 
wants to reach—and yet very seldom can. 
We were all for the moment listening to the 
verities of the soul before which every one 
bows in reverence. 

We were given the most respectful atten- 
tion as soon as the crowd discovered that 
religion was our theme. Once, however, 
we had stationed ourselves, between showers, 
on the way to a moving-picture show. Con- 
sequently there was much passing back and 
forth. Put this, too, had its advantages. 
We were obliged to use epigrams which 
could be grasped in a moment. One hun- 
dred and fifty heard us for a longer or 
shorter time, and two hundred documents 
were given out. This was the only place 
where we were rewarded by hand-clapping. 
It was our custom to have the man who 
was not speaking distribute literature. 

At the close of the second address a bene- 
diction was offered, summing up the points 
of the evening. It was a tribute to the 
crowd and to us that this prayer seemed to 
close the service naturally. 

We would then ask for questions, but 
only once did we secure an openly expressed 
inquiry. Personal handshaking and talking 
in groups was found very effective. Several 
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times we found Unitarians among our hearers, 
and they appeared surprised and pleased 
to have their faith preached in this new way. 

After this we would talk with the guests 
of the hotel on the porch, as the meeting had 
sometimes been held where they could hear 
what was said. As I have stated, they were 
sympathetic and interested. 

The general feeling among those who had 
ever heard the name ‘‘ Unitarian” before was 
one of surprise that this faith which seemed 
to them remote and intellectual should be 
preached to common people. I believe that 
it inspired them with a new respect for our 
energy and earnestness. 

To sum up the results of this trip:--- 

1. We spoke in almost every case to over 
one hundred men, as many probably as 
would be found next Sunday in all the Protes- 
tant churches of that town put together. 

2. These men were principally the kind 
whom the churches cannot reach. 

3. They responded to our presentation of 
religion, proving that the man on the street 
has religion, even if it is ‘‘skin-deep.” 

4. The interests are sociological and-eco- 
nomic rather than theological at the present 
time. 

5. He is not interested in our denials, but 
in the specific constructive plan which we 
have to offer. 

6. Our Unitarian faith can be made inter- 
esting and helpful to him. Indeed he has it 
already in flashes. 

7. If we can follow up this method and 
reach the masses of the unchurched, a react- 
ing energy will come into our own churches. 

Just as the spirit of missionary zeal has 
done good in keeping the orthodox churches 
vigorous, our churches need to come in con- 
tact with “‘the man on the street.” If he 
will not come to us, we must go to him. 

On looking back at these two weeks there 
comes to me the greatest exhilaration of 
spirits, which I have known since being a 
Unitarian minister. I have been able to get 
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outside the restricted group of people who 
attend our churches and to carry the liberal 
message to the masses. I know now, more 
than I did before, that it is the gospel for the 
times. 


Instruction in Religion. 


Last September an interesting experi- 
ment in religious education was under- 
taken at the State University of lowa. The 
pastors of Iowa City had requested that 
the demand for instruction in religion be 
met, offering their services free of charge, 
as lecturers, if suitable arrangements could 
be made. The request was favorably con- 
sidered by the faculty of Liberal Arts. A 
committee of three was appointed to direct 
the work, and ministers were invited to 
submit courses, which after approval by 
the committee were offered as electives in 
Liberal Arts. During the year six semester 
courses were offered by the various pastors, 
each course requiring two lectures or class 
periods weekly. For these courses there 
were 74 enrolments, most of the students 
completing work and receiving full university 
credit for it. 

In the organization of this new phase of 
religious education, Rev. R. S. Loring of 
the Unitarian Church was a wise and tactful 
leader. In close touch with broad religious 
movements, a thorough student of religious 
phenomena, in full sympathy with youth, 
his counsel has been invaluable to the com- 
mittee. During the second semester Mr. 
Loring offered a course entitled “The Mod- 
ern Interpretation of Religion.” For this 
a goodly group of students enrolled, and 
through scholarly lectures, carefully directed 
reading, and personal teaching a broad and 
wholesome view of modern religion was 
obtained. 

Instruction in religion, so well begun last 
year, will be continued. It is believed by 
those who are in touch with it that a powerful 
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force has been put under way, and that re- 
ligious education in State institutions is 
altogether possible and desirable. The 
churches are becoming interested, and are 
giving their moral support as well. In the 
university the work is well received, and 
the committee, assisted by those giving 
courses, is securing generous library equip- 
ment for the use of students and lectures. 
F. C. ENSIGN, 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IowA, Iowa Crry. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 
Our Hisce sad Work. 


I wish to say a word about the deep and 
vital relations of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society to other organizations of our de- 
nomination. It seems entirely natural and 
proper for me to do this, in view of the many 
years of service, of one kind and another, 
which I have had in this field. 

We are preliminary in our work to the 
Young People’s Religious Union; we are 
co-operative with the Women’s Alliance; 
we train recruits for the Unitarian Associa- 
tion; we are essential to the future of our 
Unitarian churches. That is to say, if 
our work is not done, and fairly well done, the 
harvest of our hopes will fail. All analogies 
of inheritance, culture, precedents, theory, 
bear out my statement. 

So at the beginning of another current 
year, when Sunday Schools are girding 
anew for their duties, I ask the earnest 
attention of all who love our liberal cause, and 
who seek to promote its welfare, to the ap- 
peals of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 
In behalf of its worthy work, for the wider 
prosecution of its plans in the name of 
the forward movement, I urge loyalty 
and generous support. 

It is not a question of men, but of prin- 
ciples. Not a matter of methods, but of 
educational standards. Not an appeal for 
transient novelty, but an aim for the per- 
manent good of our faith. It ought not to 
be necessary for us to go out and get this 
financial support by special exhortations and 
begging. The idea of begging, in a cause 
like this, is repugnant to every sense of self- 
respect and dignity. It ought not to be 
necessary to go to individuals with prolonged 
pleadings on the behalf of religious education. 
Such persons must know the facts, and are 
able to grasp the situation with clearness. 

Here is the plain, straight question: Do 
we desire the perpetuation of our Unitarian 
churches? Do we desire the growth of 
our denominational influence? If so, then 
the Sunday-School Society should be heartily 
supported. 

A knowledge and love of our leaders 
grow up in the training school of the church. 
A view of our ideals is granted. A spirit 
of loyalty is encouraged. Zeal for rational 
religion is kindled. 

The fact that President Taft is faithful to 
his faith may impress adults, in a general 
way; but, brought home to young people, 
it serves a deeper purpose. Such fidelity 
can be taught, and its valuable effects por- 
trayed, when perhaps the intellectual in- 
struction falls short. Which is the more im- 
portant ? 

To return to 


my “‘text,’—give the sub- 
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ject your careful attention. We are doing 
either a great work, of vast importance 
to the Unitarian cause and to kindred bodies, 
or our sphere is of no special value. There 
is no half-way position. To the generous, 
the earnest, the wise followers and workers 
in our faith, I offer these suggestions. 

BEACON SERIES. The pupils’ manuals of 
the following books are now on sale at 
25 Beacon Street: ‘‘First Book of Religion,” 
Mrs. Charles A. Lane; “Stories from the 
Old Testament,”’ Mrs. H. C. Parker; ‘Stories 
from the New Testament,’’ Oliver J. Fair- 
field; “World Stories,’ Joel H. Metcalf; 
“Jesus of Nazareth,” Charles Edwards Park; 
“Work of the Apostles,” Henry H. Saunder- 
son; ‘‘Movements and Men of Christian 
History,” Charles T. Billings; ‘‘Comparative 
Studies of Religion,’ Henry T. Secrist. 
The Teachers’ Edition is ready only of four 
of the above, namely; ‘“‘First Book of Re- 
ligion,” “‘World Stories,” “Movements and 
Men,” “‘Comparative Studies.” We hope, 
in the next issue of the Register, to announce 
additions to the list. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Report of the TiteattLate for the 
year 1908-1909. 


This summer the Union-at-Large com- 
pletes the third year of its existence. It 
has a total of 117 members, of whom 31 
are men and 86 women. ‘This is an increase 
of 20 over the membership of last year. 
As is generally known, the Union-at-Large 
was started in the autumn of 1906 to hold 
together the young Unitarians who were 
away from home for purposes of study or 
business,—many of them in places remote 
from any centre of liberal thought and 
teaching,—and to help them to keep in 
touch with the Unitarian movement. Names 
and addresses of young people who had 
left their home churches were obtained from 
the ministers and the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union secretaries. To these were 
sent printed letters with membership blanks 
enclosed, stating the aims of the Union-at- 
Large, and asking the co-operation of the 
recipients. When the membership blanks 
were teturned, signed, they were entered 
in the list of members, to each of whom was 
sent every month a copy of the Word and 
Work and a sermon by one of the leading 
Unitarian preachers. This in general has 
been the yearly programme of the Union-at- 
Large up to the present date. 

Now it seems that the organization has 
reached a point where more systematic and 
detailed management is necessary. About 
half the members are college or academy 
students. The others are variously teachers, 
nurses, engineers, etc., and a few are enrolled 
from towns where there is perhaps a Unitarian 
church, but no young people’s society. It 
is readily seen that a uniform distribution 
of sermons to members old and new cannot 
be so effective as individual attention to 
each member, or groups of members, would 
be. So far this year between seven and 
eight hundred tracts have been sent out. 
It is not easy for the secretary, with a 
small committee, to specialize in the reading 
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of these, nor yet to write as many personal 
letters to the members as seems desirable. 
It is therefore proposed to create a much 
larger committee next year, and to arrange 
certain series of sermons which may be sent, 
in regular order, to the members who seem 
to need those special ones. Thus we hope 
to mak2 more effective during the coming 
year th> work of the Union-at-Large. 

The expenses of the Union-at-Large this 
year, for stamps and envelopes, will be about 


Notices. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


The Christian Register is arranging for a 
special train via the New York Central lines to 
leave Boston South Terminal Station on 


Sunday, September 26, 


at 2 o’clock p.M., reaching Chicago about 3 
P.M. on Monday. 

The train will consist of Pullman cars only. 
Railroad fares on this train will be: to Chicago 
from Boston, $19.65; from Worcester, $18.85; 
from Springfield, $18. Pullman rates as follows: 
from Boston or Worcester, berth, $5.50; 
section, $11; drawing-room, $20; compartment 
in stateroom car (accommodating two people), 
$16. From Springfield, berth, #5; section, $ro; 
drawing-room, $18 ; compartment, $14. 

Application for reservation should be made 
to the Christian Register Association as soon 
as possible, in order that proper arrangement 
for cars may be made. 


Business Notices. 


Visitors from other parts of the country will find in our 
china shops extraordinary exhibits, specialties gleaned 
from potteries and glass houses in England, France, Ger- 
many, China, and Japan. 

Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. have a large and 
growing clientéle in the distant cities. 


Deaths. 


Mrs. Charles Lord died in Templeton, Mass., Tuesday 
morning, August 10, after a lingering and painful 
illness, from which death brought her blessed release. 
Funeral services were held in the First Parish Church the 
following Thursday afternoon. 

Of Mrs. Lord it may truly be said, she was faithful unto 
death. Singularly quiet and unassuming, she was also 
singularly fearless on the side of truth and duty. In her 
moral fortitude and tender forbearance, as wife, mother, 
neighbor, and churchwoman, she has left a rich inheritance 


to all who truly knew her. W.F.S. 
A THOROUGHLY competent stenographer desires 

employment by a minister, literary man, or phy- 
sician. M. J., care Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston. 


VANES bya competent young college woman, a 
position in private school or family, as instructor 
of young girls or as companion to elderly lady. French a 
specialty. Five years’ experience in teaching. Address 
R. C., care Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ANTED.—The widow of a Unitarian clergyman 

wishes to find a quiet family to board her in her 

own home, near Boston,in exchange for rent. Apply to 

A. B., care of Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, 


WY AMEE Ee a Unitarian minister, a bachelor 
living in the suburbs of Boston, a working 
housekeeper. A woman having a child between the 
ages of five and fifteen yeirs preferred. Address H. 
with references, othce of The Christian Register, 272 
Congress Street, Boston. 


ANTED. A woman teacher of successful experience 

to teach in the lower grades of a: Southern boarding 
school. Salary liberal. Address LymMAN Warp, Prin- 
cipal, Smith’s Basin, New York. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 

| Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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twenty dollars. Fifteen of this has been 
taken from a special fund of $25, which was 
generously donated last fall to the Young 
People’s Religious Union for the uses of 
the Union-at-Large. The remainder—about 
one-fourth of the whole—has come in mem- 
bership fees. The cost of the Word and 
Work, a separate item, is borne by the 
Young People’s Religious Union. It amounts 
to three or four dollars a month. The 
tracts or sermons are free from the 
American Unitarian Association. Thus it 
will be seen that the Union-at-Large by 
no means pays for itself. Even the nominal 
fee of ten cents is not a yearly one. It is 
simply a fee of entrance, and is not com- 
pulsory. ‘This is quite as it should be. ‘The 
amount that a member is able to pay must 
not affect his right to membership. Some 
cannot send anything. Some send a good 
deal. The interest and enthusiasm of the 
members is what we want. To insure that 
continued interest, it is planned to send 
in the fall a new membership blank to 
each member for him to sign and return, 
with the fee, if possible. In this way we 
shall know that every sermon we send is 
reaching some one who really wants it and 
is helped by it. 

It has been asked once or twice this year 
whether the work of the Union-at-Large does 
not overlap that of the Post-office Mission 
or Cheerful Letter Society. Although it 
may appear to do so in some of its methods, 
its aims are quite distinct from those of 
either of these organizations. ‘The Union- 
at-Large exists primarily for young people— 
already Unitarians—who are, perhaps only 
temporarily, surrounded by influences in- 
different or even hostile to Unitarianism. 
Many of these young people never realized 
until they went out into the world how neces- 
sary to them was the atmosphere of liberalism 
which they had always breathed unthink- 
ingly. Many of them find themselves 
without that thorough understanding of 
the meaning of Unitarianism which would 
enable them to answer the questions and 
charges brought to them by their friends 
of other churches. This has been especially 
felt during the late presidential campaign. 
The Union-at-Large tries to fill both these 
needs, and, as far as it has gone, I believe 
that it has been successful. 

MARGUERITE FELLOWS, 
Chairman of the Union-at-Large. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service September 5, at 10,30. will 
be conducted by Rev. Theodore C. Williams. 


Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., of Provi- 
dence, R.I., will preach at Union Chapel, 
Little Boar’s Head, N.H., on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 5, at 11 o’clock. 


At the First Parish in Dorchester the 
Sunday morning service September 5, at 
11, will be conducted by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown of King’s Chapel, Boston. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service September 5, at 11, will be 
conducted by Rev. Henry W. Foote of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Communion after the service. 
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A Soda Cracker is Known 


by 


the 


Company it Keeps 


It is the most natural thing in the 
world for exposed crackers to partake 
of the flavor of goods ranged along- 


side. 


In other words, a soda cracker 


is known by the company it has kept. 


On the other hand 


Uneeda Biscuit 


have been in no company but shez 


OWN. 


When you open a package 


you find them so oven-fresh that they 
almost snap between your fingers as 
you take them from the package. 


¢ 


a Package 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


The fifth and final service in the Old South 
Meeting-house series will be held next Sun- 
day, September 5. The meeting will be 
in charge of Rev. Charles W. Casson, pub- 
licity secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. ‘The speaker will be Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot. All seats are free to the public, 
and all are invited to attend and make this 
final meeting the most successful of the 
series. The doors will open at 3.30. The 
service will begin at four o’clock sharp. 


Churches. 


WALPOLE, Mass.—First Parish: The ser- 


i vices at the ordination of Charles Emile 


Aimar of Charleston, S.C., as a Unitarian 
minister and his installation as pastor of 
the Unitarian society of this town occurred 
on Tuesday evening, August 17. The day 
and evening were rainy, and the storm doubt- 


less kept many from attending, but there 
was a fair congregation, and the services 
were interesting and impressive. Rey. 
H. C. McDougall made the prayer. Respon- 
sive readings from the New Testament were 
led by Rev. A. J. Wilson, and Scripture 
readings by Rev. William S. Nichols of 
North Andover, a former pastor of the 
church. Dr, William W. Fenn, dean of 
the Harvard Divinity School, in which 
Mr. Aimar was educated for the ministry, 
preached an able and impressive sermon 
on “The Kind of Life that is Desirable.” 
The prayer of ordination was offered by 
Rey. Clifton M. Gray of Charleston, S.C., 


in whose church Mr. Aimar was trained 
as a Unitarian, and Mr. Gray gave 
also the charge to the minister. Rev. 


Louis C. Cornish of Hingham extended the 
right hand of fellowship. Rev. H. Sumner 
Mitchell of Keene, N.H., gave the charge 


paw, 
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to the people. After the services a recep- 
tion was held at the parish house, and was 
much enjoyed by all present. 


Personals. 


Rev. Henry G. Spaulding of Brookline, 
who is spending the summer at the Chocorua 
(N.H.) Hotel and has conducted the Sun- 
day evening services there on several occa- 
sions, has recently preached in the village 
church (Baptist). On Sunday, September 
12, Mr. Spaulding is to occupy Rev. Dr. 
Lyon’s pulpit in Brookline. August 22 
Rey. Albert Lazenby of Lynn, whose sum- 
mer home is in Chocorua, preached in the 
Baptist church there. 

National Confer- 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the 


ence received :— 


1909. 
Jan. 22. First Parish, Beverly. .............. $10.00 
June ro. Arlington Street Church, Boston. ...... 75.00 

18. First Congregational Church, Cincinnati, 
CO) RUPE) GOR BAIR ae Sea 25.00 
22. First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 25.00 
28. First Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio. . 25.00 
29. Unitarian Society, Winchester, Mass.. . 25.00 | 
July 16. Second Society, Brooklyn, N.Y......... 15.00 
23. First Unitarian Society, Chicopee, Mass. 5.00 
First Unitarian Society, Ann Arbor, Mich. 5.00 
30. First Unitarian Society, Helena, Mont... 12.00 
$212.00 
RIcHARD C, HUMPHREYS, 
Treasurer. 


List of Delegates. 


Delegates to the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches 
to be held-at Chicago, Ill., 
September 27-30, 1909. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Anpover, Nortu—First Unitarian Society: Rev. 
Comer S. Nichols, George Abbott, Mrs. George 
ott, 


AsHLEY—First Parish: Mr. and Mrs. Harry F. Bing- 


am. 
Bosron—Arlington Street Church: Rev. and Mrs. Paul 
R. Frothingham. : 
(Roslindale) Unitarian Church: Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker, D.D., Harold E. Fish, Henry A. Fisher. 
(Roxbury) All Souls’ Church: Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Newhall. . 
Brooxiine—First Parish in Brookline: Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Stearns. ; zt 
CaAmpBripGE— Third Congregational Society: Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson, Mrs. H. Saunderson, Mrs. 
A.C. Wellington. : 
Menpon—First Parish: Mrs. George H. Darling, Mrs. 
John W. Esty, Mrs. Austin A. Taft. 
Sourw Mrppiesex Conrerence: Rev. H. H. Saun- 
derson of Cambridge, Miss Grace M. Burt of Newton, 
Rev. Harry Lutz of Billerica. = 
Unirarian Sunpay Scuoot Society: Rev. Edward 
A. Horton of Boston, Rev. William I. Lawrance of Win- 
chester, Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis. 
UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE Society; Rev. Joseph _H. 
Crooker of Roslindale, Richard C. Humphreys of Dor- 
chester, Mrs. Abbie Codaman of Neponset. 
W AverLey—Unitarian Society: Rev. Charles A. Allen, 
Mrs. J. Lucius Ellis, Miss Grace I’. Haskins. 
West Roxpury—First Parish: Rev. G. M. Bodge, 
Mrs. G, M. Bodge. 2 
Wo.taston—Unitarian Society: Rev. Carl W. Horst, 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, Dr. Charles S. Adams. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON — All Souls’ Church: Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, James A. Sample, George N. Brown. 
ILLINOIS. 
Bupa—Buda Union: Rey. A. C. McHenry, Mrs. Alice 
I. Fifield, Miss Grace Schoettler. 2 f 
MortneE—First Unitarian Church: F. H. Kracke, Miss 


Ada Stephens. 
LOUISIANA. 


New Orveans—First Unitarian Church: Rev. H. 
Elmer Gilchrist, Miss Mary E. Soule, Mr. Edward Wisner. 
MARYLAND. 


Bactimore—First Independent Christ’s Church: Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey, Mrs. M. N. Perry, Mr. Cleveland P. 
Manning. <A /ternates, Miss O. W. Bates, Mr. Charles H. 


Torsch. 
MICHIGAN. 


Katamazoo—Peoples’ Church: Dr. Joseph P. Mac- 
Carthy, Rev, Caroline Bartlett Crane, Mrs. C. G. Klein- 


stuck, 
MISSOURI. 

Sr. Louis—The Church of the Messiah: Rev. John W. 
Day, D. S. Crumb, Miss Jennie B. Glover, 

NEW JERSEY. 

OranGce—First Unitarian Church of Essex County: 
Mrs. E. G. Dudley, Fred H. Colin. A /ternate, Mr. E.G. 
Dudley. 

NEW YORK, 


New York Crry—New York League of Unitarian 
Women: Mrs. C. U. Gilson. 
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§ScCHENECTADY—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Albert 
Willard Clark, Rev. S. B. Stewart, Mr, fy Bokres % 
OHIO. 

CLEvELAND—Church of the Unity: Rev. M.O. Si 
Dr. John F. Stephan, Mrs. Frank vou ate i 
Torzpo—First Unitarian Church; Alexander L. Smith, 
C. A. Seiders, Rev. A. M. Ribbany. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
FRANKLIN—First_ Unitarian: Rev. Charl 
siyder RU Me Drake ‘ ev arles Edward 
ANCASTER—Josep riestley Conf. : Mr. Mi 
oo Mrs. J. Es Rares ee ln 
HILADELPHIA—First Unitarian: Mrs. Charles E. St. 
John, Mrs. Samuel R. Shipley. 2 eae 
WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE—First Unitarian: Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man, Horace A. J. Upham, Mrs. A. R. McLenegan. 


National Conference. 


A letter just received from the Chicago 
Beach Hotel, the headquarters of the Con- 
ference, gives warning that nearly all its 
rooms are already reserved for conference 
delegates. I would venture to suggest that 
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that can be closed 
with its own spout. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


9 STANDARD on. COAPANY 
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any, especially ladies, who are desirous of 
sojourning at headquarters, should write 
at once. The Hyde Park and The Elms 
ate within two blocks of the Chicago Beach. 
For all who are unable to secure accommo- 
dations at headquarters it should be said 
that the facilities for reaching headquarters 
from the down-town hotels by the express 
trains on the Illinois Central could hardly 
be surpassed. Nine minutes is the scheduled 
time. WALTER F. GREENMAN, Secretary. 
LUNENBURG. 


Educational. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges 


Elective courses leading to the University degrees of 
of S.1.B., A.M.,and Ph.D. Students paying the full 
fee may take without extra charge appropriate courses 
offered in the Gradnate School of Arts and Sciences and 
in Andover Thological Seminary. For particulars 
address The Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass, 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homesto needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, Preszdent. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B, Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 


best. 


There’s 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pepe 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks, 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

robably a Pope agent in yourtown. But write and tell us just 
what Kind of a wheel you want, what price you want te pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ing Co. 


Hartford Conn. 
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Pleasantries, 


Imagine the feelings of the chagrined 
minister who said ‘“‘tot and jittle’’ in the 
pulpit, and in trying to correct himself said 
“tit and jottle.” 


Mr. Dolan was looking anxiously around 
the kitchen. ‘‘Bridget,” he said, after a 
while, “what did I do wid me hat?” “Ye 
have it on y’r head, Mike,” replied Mrs. 
Dolan. ‘Begorra,”’ said Mr. Dolan, “‘the 
nixt thing I’ll be leaving me head in me hat!” 
St. Lowis Republic. 


“Pray, Mr. Canning,” said a lady to the 
English statesman, ‘““why have they made 
the space in the iron gates at Spring Gardens 
so narrow?” ‘‘O ma’am,” replied Canning, 
with the delightful absurdity. for which he 
was famous, “‘because such very fat people 
used to go through.” 


A deaf but pious English lady, visiting a 
small country town in Scotland, went to 
church armed with an ear trumpet. The 
elders had never seen one, and viewed it 
with suspicion and wumneasiness. After a 
short consultation one of them went up to 
the lady, just before the opening of the ser- 
vices, and, wagging his finger at her warn- 
ingly, Whispered, ‘‘One toot, and ye’re oot.’ 


The child who defined a mountain range 
as ‘“‘a large-sized cook-stove’’ had imagina- 
tion, if not accurate information. On a test 
paper at the Sheffield Scientific School, says 
a writer in Everybody's Magazine, an older 
student made a much worse blunder. ‘The 
question read, ‘“‘What is the office of the 
gastric juice?’ The answer, no doubt 
struck off in the heat and hurry of the ex- 
amination, was, ‘‘The stomach.’ 


In a letter to the Spectator the writer 
quotes an anecdote which he found among 
some family papers. It was originally re- 
lated by his great-great-grandfather in 1762. 
King Charles II. had the curiosity to see 
Milton, and in the course of conversation 


said to him, ““God hath punished you for 


your malice to my father by taking away 
your sight.” “Ay,” Milton is said to have 
replied, ‘but, before I lost my eyes, he lost 
his head.” 


He was six years old and had never gazed 
into the mystic lens of a microscope. Sev- 
eral slides containing animalcula had been 
displayed to his astonished vision. He was 
too amazed to make any comment until he 
came to one slide that seemed more wriggly 
than any of the others. It was merely a 
drop of water. ‘The little fellow gazed at it 
a long time, with all its nimble particles of 
animal life, and finally exclaimed to his 
mother, ‘“O mamma, now I know what 
it is that bites you when you drink soda 
water!’’—New York Times. 


A good story is told in the privately 
printed ‘‘Reminiscences” of the late Dr. 
S. K. Lothrop, concerning old Dr. Kirkland, 
president of Harvard. One evening the 
president and Prof. Popkin were sitting to- 
gether, and the conversation turned upon 
smoking. They agreed that it was a bad 
habit, and they agreed to give it up. Some 
time afterward at a meeting of the faculty, 
in the president’s study, cigars were passed 
around, and Dr. Kirkland took one with the 
rest. When the box came to Prof. Popkin, 
he declined the cigars, observing with a 
pointed emphasis, “I keep my resolution.” 
“An excellent plan, Dr. Popkin,” coolly re- 
sponded Dr. Kirkland, lighting his cigar, 
“only I have sometimes observed that one 
may lose by self-conceit all that one gains 
by self-denial.” 
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THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 
An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty. Prepa- 
ration for the bestinstitutions The Rt. Rev.A H. Vinton, 
D.D., LL.D., Visztor.. For Catalogue, address 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


129th year opens Sept. 15th, 1909. For catalogue and views, 
address Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacovu Street, faston. Mass 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys, Very small 
classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific schicol and business. Young boys in separate building. 
Address Dr. D.E. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.. .. PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
UNIVERSITY SECTION OF WORCESTER, MAss. 

a3d Year. Superior preparation for New England 

Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 

and Special Courses. Gymnasium, field sports. Perma- 

nent home if needed. Illustrated Booklet. 
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The MacDuffie School cf. 


ay 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. }} 
College Preparatory and General Course. jf 
Music and Art for ele nentary and advanced 
students. Two years Domestic Science 
Course’ Four attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. }} 
Half way between Boston and New York, 
The absence of raw east winds makes it a desir- 
alle foe girls with a tendency to colds and throat | 
troubles. College certificate privileges. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
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A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training, or catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


Tarrytown, New York. 


For Boys. On an estate of 8 
Hackley School acres in the hills of Westchester 


County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 to 14 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909. Bui 
open for inspection during summer. For catalogue, 
address WALTER B. Gace, Headmaster, Box 780. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL Fok 


BOYS 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes. 
Summer Course in FORESTRY 

TUTORING, 

F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury Mass, — 


